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he 13th Annual Northern Ohio Personnel 

and Executive Conference, held in Cleve- 
land at the end of January, was notable for 
the amount of business crowded into a single 
day. A dozen personnel experts were heard, 
starting with Dr. Dale Yoder at the morning 
session. Morning and afternoon meetings 


attracted about 250 people; 440 came to the 
luncheon meeting and 350 to the dinner 
meeting. 

Also notable is the list of groups which co- 
sponsored the annual conference. These in- 
cluded the Cleveland Personnel Association, 
the Industrial Relations Association of Cleve- 
land, the Northern Ohio Chapter of the 
American Society of Training Directors, the 
Personnel Women of Cleveland (organized 
in 1943), and the Northern Ohio Industrial 
Editors Association. William G. Donaldson 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
served as executive secretary of the organiza- 
tion committee. 

An attractive program was published, which 
was probably paid for by 18 “card” advertise- 
ments and a 19th advertisement which occu- 
pied all of the back cover page. . . . Obviously 
a well-organized and highly successful event, 
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about which we are happy to heve been in- 


formed. And—what are ‘your personnel 
organizations doing? Please don’t fail to tell 
us. 





Shown addressing the luncheon session of 
N.O.P.E.C. is J. Ward Keener, a vice presi- 
dent of the B. F. Goodrich Company, re- 
sponsible for the company’s finances and em- 
ployee relations. An excerpt from his talk on 
“People and Morale” appears in the Editor 
to Reader section of this issue, page 4. 

Mr. Keener is another example of the fact 
that personnel directors are among the most 
highly educated groups of executives. He 
graduated from Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege in 1928, took his Master’s in B.A, from 
the University of Chicago in 1930, did gradu- 
ate study at Ohio State University while 
teaching business administration at. Ohio 
Wesleyen. He joined Goodrich in 1937 as a 
special analyst and later initiated the Com- 
pany’s business research department. 

Thanks to H. W. Maxson, Goodrich’s 
Director of Public Relations, for these bio- 
graphical facts. 
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Edttorte Reader:- 


WueN I Pass TorouGu Arr TERMINALS, 
I have many a minute to while away. Read- 
ing the local newspaper is one way of doing 
it. Recently, I had to spend several hours in 
the Chicago airport and bought a copy of 
the Chicago Daily News. There I read a 
story which carried the Associated Press 
symbol, so I presume that it appeared 
widely. 

It told of a Boston executive who, in 
the course of a speech before an industrial 
group, remarked that ‘‘The majority of 
workers are good-natured slobs who want 
to be left alone in routine jobs.'’ He went 
on to explain by saying, ‘“Thousands resist 
promotion because they don’t want to be 
lifted out of a rut.’’ The reporter who wrote 
this story did not overlook the coincidence 
that the address was given before what was 
billed as an ‘Industrial Opportunity Con- 
ference.” 

I think the Boston executive has the 
wrong slant on people. This is not to say 
that many people do not shy away from the 
responsibility which comes with super- 
visory and executive duties. It just means 
that the world is full of many different 
kinds of people whose needs are almost as 
varied as the kinds. For a man to have de- 
veloped a point of view like the speaker's 
would suggest that he is not familiar with 
good personnel management. Good per- 
sonnel management, of course, begins with 
an appreciation of people as individuals, 
each having his own abilities, aptitudes 
and interests and each one seeking an out- 
let for them in his own way. 

He ought to know that the rule of 
life for every single individual is growth. 
This is so obvious that it hardly need be 
mentioned, but wise industrial managers 
know that a vigorous organization is one 
in which every individual feels that he is 
“going some place’’—he is growing. 


Just how you go about providing 
growth for each and every member of an 
organization is the $64 question. It must not 
be assumed, as our executive speech-maker 
seems to, that every member of an organiza- 
tion should wish to be president. But 
whether the individual is aiming at the 
presidency or not, he most certainly wants 
to grow and he must have the feeling that 
he is ‘going some place.”’ 


ANOTHER StaTe—Mississipp1—Has En- 
AcTED A Law which provides that no 
person may be denied employment because 
of affiliation or lack of it with a labor union. 
Mississippi goes further than some, in 
that provision is made for the collection of 
damages from employers who refuse em- 
ployment because of union membership of 
applicants. Mississippi is the fifteenth state 
to enact a ‘‘right to work’’ law. The Texas 
statute will now come before the USS. 
Supreme Court, which will test the sound- 
ness of such laws by answering the question 
whether federal statutes can supersede 
them. 


Tue Recentiy Issuep ANNUAL REporT 
OF PxHitapeLpHia’s CENTRAL-PENN Na- 
TIONAL BANK seems to me to indicate an 
unusual awareness of people. I was par- 
ticularly interested in President ‘‘Cas”’ 
Sienkiewicz's reference to bank people who 
are taking courses of various kinds after 
hours. Says Mr. Sienkiewicz: 

“Greater efforts than in former years 
have been shown by our staff for self- 
improvement through education and par- 
ticipation in the life of the community. We 
heartily endorse and encourage this desire 
for advancement....A number of our 
people have attended and are. attending 
Rutgers Graduate School of Banking and 
the consumer credit school at the University 
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of Virginia. Four of our men have gradu- 
ated from the University of Pennsylvania 
and LaSalle College while carrying on their 
arduous duties at the Bank. Some are even 
teaching at evening schools after working 
hours. 

‘So important and rewarding are 
these efforts for the Bank that we feel 
justified in giving every support and en- 
couragement. To anyone who completes 
his educational course satisfactorily, the 
Bank refunds tuition and even adjusts the 
working schedule of any member whose 
desire for banking education is strong and 
whose potential is promising.” 

Also of considerable interest to Per- 
sonnel Journal readers may be Mr. Sien- 
kiewicz’s report to stockholders of “A 
Study and Analysis of Jobs’’. Under that 
heading he says: 

“In order to gain a better knowledge 
and understanding of the complex work in 
the Bank, we have undertaken a comprehen- 
sive study of positions in their relationship 
to one another and to the total operation 
of the Bank. This study includes careful 
analyses of the type and content of each 
job, the experience, knowledge, skill, 
ability, and responsibility required, and 
the conditions under which the work is 
performed. 

“The purpose of this study is to enable 
the management to determine the fairest 
rate of pay or range of pay, for the work 
done, to provide improved standards of 
salary administration, to clarify lines of 
responsibility, and to create opportunities 
for advancement. 

“In building the Bank, we believe in 
cooperative efforts, in a strong team of men 
and women. We want them to feel the 
importance of their work, that it is indis- 
pensable to the successful operation of the 
entire Bank, and that we recognize each 
worker as a human being with wholesome 
wants and desires to be a useful citizen of 
the community, a loyal member of the 
proud family at Central-Penn, and a stout 


champion of friendly, courteous and alert 
attention in serving our customers. It is 
this spirit that prompts us to know more 
about our job relationships and the best 
ways of handling them." 


‘“PgopLE AND MorALg’’ WAS THE TITLE 
or A Recent Apprgss in Cleveland by J. 
Ward Keener, Vice President of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company before the Northern 
Ohio Personnel and Executive Conference. 
He suggested that there are two groups of 
measures which have a strong influence on 
high morale. Here is how he lists them: 
1. Measures largely related to very human, 
personal, and largely emotional reactions 
are: 
a. Providing prestige and recognition of 
the individual. 
b. Promoting understanding of what is 
going on. 
. Permitting employee participation in 
decisions affecting them. 
d. Developing pride in the company. 
. Measures related mainly to job and work 
reactions are: 
a. Providing pleasant job surroundings. 
b. Organizing a smooth, efficient flow of 
work. 
. Permitting employees freedom to exer- 
cise reasonable initiative. 
. Providing opportunity for employees 
to progress in their work. 
. Insuring security against unexplained 
and arbitrary actions. 
. Developing respect for and confidence 
in Management. 


Newett Terry, Director or Per- 
SONNEL ADMINISTRATION for one of the 
leading companies in the country, wrote 
recently as follows: 

“T think you will agree that terminol- 
ogy in the Personnel and Industrial Rela- 
tions field often leaves much to be desired. 
One of my pet peeves is the use of the terms, 
‘non-organized’ or ‘non-union’, in referring 
to employees who do not belong to a labor 
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organization. These phrases, no doubt 
carryovers from the days of the major union 
organizing drives, are certainly accurate, 
but, to me, carry an unfortunate connota- 
tion. They imply unfinished business, of 
employees waiting for unionization. And 
they are negative terms. Is it not better to 
call a person or group ‘something’ rather 
than ‘non-something’? For example, I 
much prefer the expression ‘free nations’ 
to ‘anti-communist nations’. In other 
words, I am looking for a better, more 
positive description than ‘non-union’ or 
‘non-organized’. 

“We've considered various alterna- 
tives, but none provides a completely satis- 
factory answer. ‘Salaried’ or ‘white-collar’ 
do not help, because in our company, and 
in many others, many of these people are 
organized. We've tried, ‘Employees Covered 
by Company Regulations’, but this phrase 
is awkward, and even misleading, for or- 
ganized employees are also covered by por- 
tions of the Regulations. I don’t have the 
answer, perhaps your other readers can 
help.” 

Has some other reader a suggestion? It 
would be interesting to have your com- 
ments. 

In the course of his letter, Mr. Terry 
had some nice things to say about Personnel 
Journal which I am reluctantly (?) per- 
suaded are important enough to reproduce: 

“As a long-standing reader of Per- 
sonnel Journal, I have always enjoyed your 
Editor to Reader section. Its brief items on 
latest developments in the personnel field 
are always interesting, and usually contain 
a refreshingly light touch on otherwise 
weighty matters.” 

Encouragement of this kind makes the 
efforts of all of us seem worthwhile. We 
remain puzzled at our inability to reach the 
desks of every single worker in the per- 
sonnel administration, industrial relations 
or labor relations fields. How can we do it? 


Witn Tuts Issuz PeRsoNNEL JOURNAL 


starts its 33rd year of publication. The 
temptation, I must admit, is strong to write 
some resounding phrases around such words 
as ‘‘rededication’’, ‘‘consecration’’ and 
““service’’. I'll spare you the oratory this 
time and mierely say that I still count it a 
real privilege to carry on a magazine with 
the background and traditions of Personnel 
Journal, and a responsibility too. 

More than most magazines devoted 
to business, I think, Personnel Journal 
springs from and belongs to its readers. It 
true that a number of PJ articles are by 
authorities and experts who are not full- 
time personnel men and women, but in the 
main PJ is written by working practitioners 
in the field. In other words, here is a maga- 
zine in which management people of all 
kinds—general managers, personnel and 
labor relations people, training and safety 
people, salary and wage administrators, 
house organ editors, and those who take 
care of all the functions of the compre- 
hensive industrial relations office, help each 
other by exchanging ideas, information and 
experiences. I like working with that kind 
of magazine, and that kind of people. 

You may have noticed two small 
changes marking our birthday. The first is 
a new arrangement of our cover; but still 
retaining the characteristic blue! The 
second is the final and complete shift from 
the wide-measure pages in which most 
articles have been set in the past, to the 
double-column pages throughout. We hope 
you think both are improvements. The two- 
column pages accommodate more words to 
the page without sacrificing readability, 
and in the course of a year will make it 
possible for us to bring you quite a few more 
articles than in the old format. 


Vd May 





Psychologist on the Job 
Appraises a Training Program 


The writer of this article took a job in an aircraft plant and went through the 
company's induction and training procedure just like any worker. Aside from 
the novelty of the research method, his report of what he found wrong with the 


company's training program may be suggestive. 


© FIND what goes on in a plant the 

writer, a psychologist, became an- 

other worker on the job. There are 
several advantages in observing as a 
participant: (1) The observer can get much 
closer than ordinarily to rank-and-file em- 
ployees; (2) Since he is not known to be a 
“‘management man’, he can get a more 
sensitive estimate of the effect of manage- 
ment policies on the workers; (3.) When the 
observer is not even known to the super- 
visors, as was the case in this instance, he is 
better able to determine the causes of fric- 
tion which may be quite troublesome; and 
(4) The observer who is doing the same 
work under the same conditions as other 
employees is better able to tell how the 
physical surroundings and production meth- 
ods affect employees’ morale. This is a re- 
port of my findings as a participant-ob- 
server in an aircraft plant. 

This company tries hard to establish 
a good human relationship with its people. 
For example, I was given a well-written 
booklet containing many interesting facts 
about the plant, its history, its rules and 
regulations, and its operation. This helped 
me feel part of the organization at once. 
The initial interviewing was done in a 
friendly manner. The interviewer had an 
air of honesty and integrity about him 
which gave me a feeling that the manage- 
ment was interested in me. I was not just 
one of many. 

On my first day in the plant a short 
talk by one of the members of the personnel 
department answered many questions of 
the kind which are apt to trouble anyone 
entering upon a new life experience. It 


By Ricnarp H. BLoomMer 
Instructor in Education 
The University of Wichita 


helped make the change to factory life an 
easy one for me. 

There is little doubt of the contribu- 
tion of good introductory methods to the 
future efficiency of the employee. In this 
company the new man generally moves into 
his training with considerable enthusiasm 
for his work and for the company. It is a 
matter of practical business sense to see 
that the employee retains as much of this 
enthusiasm as possible. The training should 
therefore be organized with the twin ob- 
jectives of producing good workers as 
quickly as possible, and at the same time 
preserving and enhancing the initial good 
feeling which the company has established. 

The training program of the company 
is chiefly concerned with the development 
of the manual skills necessary for adequate 
work on the production line. One excellent 
thing about the training at this plant is 
that the trainee is placed in a work situa- 
tion which is quite similar to what he will 
find when he is on production. This saves 
the company a good deal by making it 
easier for the trainee to start producing. 

But generally the trainee is merely 
placed in the work situation and given a 
few fundamentals. After that he is left to 
puzzle things out for himself with little to 
guide him. The trainee may do a thing in- 
correctly or inefficiently and may continue 
to do it that way until he has learned the 
wrong method so thoroughly that it is 
almost impossible to change. 
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During my own whole training period 
I never saw the most efficient work methods 
carefully taught. Rather, we trainees were 
forced to rely on ourselves and our fellow 
trainees. This kind of thing multiplies mis- 
conceptions of how a thing should be done. 

The common method of the instructor 
was simply to pronounce a piece of work 
‘““wrong’’; and do it rapidly himself a few 
times, with little explanation. This leaves 
the trainee with only the additional in- 
formation that what he had been doing was 
incorrect. The trainee still has no notion of 
what the proper procedure might be. 


HapHAZARD INSTRUCTION CosTLY 


In addition to the degeneration of 
morale, this rule-of-thumb training costs 
the company a good deal of money each 
year. Furthermore, it lengthens the train- 
ing process and puts men on the line who 
make more errors than necessary. The hap- 
hazardness of the instruction often makes 
the men feel that the initial speeches by 
personnel department people were ‘‘the 
usual bull’’. The cost in morale and pro- 
duction over the years cannot be estimated. 

The training program should expose 
the trainee to all the information which 
will help make him a good worker. This 
information should be presented in a se- 
quence which makes it easier to under- 
stand. One way to make sure that all the 
material is presented to each worker is to 
organize the information into lectures. 

It is now the custom of this company 
to have about one lecture a week. This 
lecture covers some of the basic points in 
sheet metal work. However, the lectures 
often bore the men. Moreover, not much 
information can be presented in a single 
lecture period. Trainees should have a 
scheduled lecture every day. In addition to 
technical information, the lectures could 
be used to convey information and under- 
standing of the organization: they could be 
a great stimulant to company morale. 


There is a need for systematic presenta- 
tion of the fastenings of various types used 
in the plant. Common business sense would 
not have a man driving a truck who did not 
know what the truck was; yet I came 
through the training without learning what 
a ‘‘cherry-rivet’’ is. The man who has not 
been trained to do a certain task, the man 
who has not made his mistakes in the 
training school where the cost to the com- 
pany is relatively small, must make errors 
on the line before he attains the skill neces- 
sary to produce aircraft. Errors are very 
costly when made on pieces into which 
others have already put hours of work. 
Errors are costly on pieces that others are 
waiting for. Elimination of errors of ig- 
norance could account for large savings. 

Training aids should not be over- 
looked in presenting material to trainees. 
For sheet metal instruction these are in- 
expensive and effective. Among other 
things, such aids would (1) enable trainees 
to check the quality of their own work, 
(2) they would help the instructor present 
his material interestingly and understand- 
ably, @) they would help him explain 
many ideas which are hard to put into 
words, (4) they would help the trainees re- 
member what the instructor teaches. Good 
training aids will quickly pay for them- 
selves by speeding up the training and 
making it more effective: with little or no 
upkeep cost, they can continue to pay 
dividends for years to come. 


Learner Lerr ALong Too Mucu 


Under the present system the new 
worker ‘‘flies blind’’. He has no way of 
checking his results and progress. He does 
not know how far away the goal of the 
production line is. He often works at some 
task for a long time without any seeming 
purpose. All of his doubts about the com- 
pany and about himself make him dis- 
satisfied and leave him sympathetic and 
receptive to the gripes of others. 
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By not giving systematic goals, the 
company is losing the benefit of the excel- 
lent motivation offered by working on the 
line. The pay boost and the security of 
tenure that the line offers cam act as a 
powerful force to get the men to work hard. 
If, however, they are given no notion of 
how far they have come and how far they 
have to go, an opportunity is lost. 


Instructor Too PowerFuL 


The trainee, of course, is anxious to 
prove himself. By proving himself, what is 
really meant is that he must make the in- 
structor think that he is good enough to 
get into production. It is obvious that if he 
shows his mistakes to the instructor, the 
instructor cannot form this opinion of him. 
Therefore, it is to the advantage of the 
trainee to avoid this source of help as much 
as possible, and to hide or cover up the 
errors he makes. If the trainee is completely 
successful the instructor will promote him 
to the line much sooner. The company 
will then suffer production losses. This is 
one way in which the training system at 
present is working directly contrary to the 
interests of the company. 

This situation could easily be remedied 
by making the standards for each learning 
task independent of the instructors’ feel- 
ings on the matter. When a man reaches a 
certain performance level on one task, let 
him move automatically to the next. A 
system like this would motivate the men 
to move to the next level, stimulate them 
to compete with one another, and eliminate 
fear of the instructor. Such a motivational 
system would produce better men in less 
time. 


The fact that the instructor has power 
to move the men to production work, gives 
the instructor some personal power over the 
trainees. He is in a position to demand 
favors. It could be dangerous to morale if 
the instructor became unscrupulous about 
his demands. The reverse position is also 


true. The smart worker can see that a favor 
to the instructor may do more for him in 
the company than a good work record. Men 
who use this device are often those who do 
not like to work, and continually find ways 
to avoid work. 

Not only did I feel, from my on-the- 
job observations, that this situation def- 
initely needed correction, but it also seemed 
to me that the standards of the company’s 
training program were too high. A work 
output similar to that needed on the line 
was required. This served to get the men in 
condition both physically and mentally 
for the amount of work they will be ex- 
pected to do. From the standpoint of 
transition to production this is a good idea. 

However, pushing the men to such a 
level of performance without a systematic 
training program is inefficient in time and 
material. The lack of system accounts for 
big gaps in the training of an individual. 
These gaps in the training must be filled on 
the job, where the loss to the company is 
much greater than it would have been if this 
learning had taken place at the lower pay 
rate and with the cheaper materials of the 
training school. 


Tue Osserver’s RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) Reorganize the training program, 
with emphasis on building morale as well 
as training workers. 

(2) Systematize the training program, 
so that all the learning material is presented 
to the trainees in such a manner that the 
trainee knows what he has accomplished 
and what is left for him to do. 

(3) Make fuller use of lectures and 
instructional aids to speed up the training 
process. 

(4) Employ an objective measurement 
system in the training program which will 
help motivate the men and avoid the 
dangers of complete instructor control. 

(5) Select for a training instructor a 
person who has been trained in education 
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and who is familiar with the problems of 
production, rather than a person from pro- 
duction who has difficulty understanding 
basic training ideas. 

In this brief report it has been my pur- 
pose to emphasize, not what I learned that 
was good or bad about the training program 
of a specific company, but the method by 
which I learned and reached certain con- 
clusions with more than ordinary convic- 
tion. By participating as a trainee-worker 
in the activities which I was observing as a 
psychologist, I am sure I was able to col- 
lect information which would not have 
been brought to light by ordinary methods. 

The employees freely discussed their 
problems and gripes with me, their fellow 
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George S. Odiorne was a production super- 
visor for American Can Company for ten years; 


worker, without fear of censure. Being on 
the job myself, I was able to check the 
accuracy of workers’ statements and to 
penetrate deeply into some of their prob- 
lems and their feelings about them. 

Every industrial plant differs from 
every other. Each has its specific problems. 
The “‘participant observation method"’ is 
geared to the reality of the situation, so 
that the resulting recommendations are 
both realistic and applicable to the plant. 
I believe that on-the-job observation offers 
a method for identifying problems and their 
solutions which is not achieved to the same 
extent by many of the more structured 
survey methods now employed by psychol- 
ogists. 
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Tips to a College Man 
Going to Work 


Requests are still being received for copies of this talk made in 1949 at the 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, to a group of young fellows about 
to embark on business careers. Somewhat abbreviated, it is now published for 


the first time, in the thought that some of your college recruits may benefit. 


ou are about to join a business or- 

ganization. Here are some things you 

will do well to take into account: 
1. You have certain needs and desires; 2. 
The company you join, which for purposes 
of present discussion is the environment, 
has its requirements; 3. Your needs and 
desires and the company’s requirements 
must be harmonized. 

Now, if your desires and the com- 
pany’s requirements do not harmonize, 
something must give way to establish bal- 
ance. The alternatives appear to be these: 
1. You can modify your needs and desires 
to fit the company’s requirements; 2. The 
company can modify its requirements to 
fit your needs and desires; 3. You can take 
your needs and desires and go somewhere 
else. The idea may originate with you, or 
it can come as an insistent suggestion from 
the company. 

In looking over the field, I have come 
to believe that it is usually easier for you 
to modify your needs than it is for the 
company to change its requirements. Com- 
panies are funny that way. Somehow they 
seem not to possess the flexibility that 
enables them to tailor-make their require- 
ments to the desires of the new employe. 
Though you may be filled with manage- 
ment knowledge and bursting at the seams 
with modern ideas, you will serve your 
interests best by appearing upon the scene 
as a learner rather than as a management 
consultant. 

Having come directly from schools of 
business administration, having read widely 
and deeply in the field of management, hav- 
ing perhaps been the kingpin of your 
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management seminar, you may be shocked 
to find that the company makes mistakes 
which you wouldn't have expected it to 
make, that it violates some of the sound 
principles you have already learned. Some 
day you may have the opportunity of set- 
ting this company straight. But you should 
try to bide your time 

It is wise not to create the impression 
during your early months that you are just 
the man the company has been looking for 
all these years, and that it is lucky for the 
company that you arrived before it was too 
late. The organization may decide reluc- 
tantly to struggle along a few more years 
without you. . . . 1am merely saying that I 
believe it is smart to proceed in your early 
years with an alert, observing, inquiring 
mind, and with the spirit of humility. It 
will enable you to get along better with 
those who may not welcome you with wide 
open arms—and there will be some of those. 

This leads directly to a problem which 
you ought thoroughly to understand as you 
embark upon your business career. In most 
instances companies employ graduates from 
university schools of business because they 
expect that these educated men will become 
tomorrow's managers. Courses and pro- 
cedures of training are worked out with 
that goal in mind. These graduates will be 
called upon to work with, and to learn 
from, many men who generally will not 
become tomorrow's managers. Some of 
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these men will have been with the company 
for years. They are essential, valuable men. 
Being smart, you will recognize early in the 
game that they are valuable to you as well 
as to the company. Perhaps you should 
realize that they can make or break you. 
You will not be able to’ advance by riding 
over them roughshod and you should know 
it from the outset. We might do well to 
remember the words of Edmund Burke who 
said, ‘‘There are critical moments . . . when 
they who are too weak to contribute to 
your prosperity may be strong enough to 
complete your ruin.” 

Consider thoughtfully the problem 
you create for these men. They are expected 
to help you, to teach you, to be cooperative 
all along the line. And for what purpose? 
So that you will one day be placed over 
them. Your first job is to come to have a 
full appreciation of their position. You are 
their problem and they are your problem. It 
is a major company problem. We know it 
as the problem of the ‘‘fair-haired boy’’. 

If we select graduates who fail to ap- 
preciate this situation and they, by their 
conduct, tend to accentuate the inherent 
difficulties of the problem, we can throw the 
morale of the whole shop into a tail-spin. 
Is it any wonder that in our selection of the 
graduate we pay even more attention to the 
kind of person he is than we do to the tech- 
nical knowledge he has acquired? We need 
people with quick, alert, informed minds; 
but the first-class mind that is not rein- 
forced by an understanding heart is no 
bargain for any company. 

It should not come to you as news that 
there exists in every organization some re- 
sentment to the intrusion of young college 
men. Who are the graduates that have con- 
tributed to the feeling of resentment? 
Principally, they are the know-it-alls, the 
wise guys, and those who haven't the good 
sense to refrain from an ostentatious dis- 
play of their intellectual superiority. 

They are those who give the impres- 
sion that their administrative talents are 


being wasted when they are called upon to 
do ordinary work—the kind of work that 
others around them spend their entire lives 
doing. 

They are those who make certain that 
neighboring workers come to know them 
as members of a class that is headed for 
better things, that the present tasks are 
just temporary hurdles that have been 
erected by a rather unenlightened or per- 
haps unappreciative management. 


Fautts or Some Cotitece Men 


They are those who seem unable to 
understand the problems of people around 
them because they hold themselves apart 
from these problems. They merely observe 
and contemplate the living situations and 
the occupational problems of employes just 
as they might do in a seminar in sociol- 
ogy. 

Then, occasionally, one finds college 
men who have some independent means, at 
least enough to permit a standard of living 
that could not be enjoyed were they to be 
dependent entirely upon salary—as most 
people are. Unless this situation is handled 
most skillfully these men encounter great 
personal difficulties. 

College men often have a way of as- 
sociating only with each other. This tends 
to set them apart when they ought to be 
adjusting to other groups. One cannot ad- 
just his life to the lives of others by remain- 
ing aloof or insulated from them. And to 
the extent that the graduate is gradually 
frozen out by other social groups within the 
company—and every company contains 
many social groups—to that extent the 
graduate is not making the grade. 

Successful adjustment, therefore, re- 
quires an carly understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the problem of the ‘‘fair-haired 
boy,’’ and the development of the skills to 
meet it. The company looks favorably upon 
the college man who meets this problem 
successfully. It is one of the first signs of 
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his emerging leadership—the ability to 
win the respect of any group in which he 
happens to be placed. This respect comes 
when others realize that you respect them 
for their knowledge and experience, when 
they feel that you appreciate their efforts in 
your behalf, when they come to realize that 
you are a real person, and that you are more 
interested in them and in the general welfare 
than you are in yourself. 

Your job as a future manager is not to 
bid openly for the attention of the big boss. 
Rather it is to win a place in the hearts of 
the rank and file. This accomplishment is 
hardly likely to escape for long the atten- 
tion of the big boss. You may not be able to 
escape being called ‘‘fair-haired’’ by some, 
but you cari win the respect of all by being 
‘“fair-minded."’ In my judgment, it is most 
important that you understand the nature 
of the problem. To know the problem is to 
be on the way to its solution. 


Companies WANT Pgopte Wuo Fit IN 


You may have wondered at times why 
companies often employ middle-of-the-class 
men in preference to top scholars. The 
answer is usually personality. We try to pick 
winners, and in picking winners we have to 
consider the nature of the game to be 
played. The ability to get along well with 
other people is essential. I am making no 
attempt here to say that ‘‘all is person- 
ality’; but I do think it important to say 
to you that in our adjustment to business 
life we must take into account this new 
kind of competition—competition with 
people and not just the intellectual products 
of their fertile minds. It is not your term 
paper against theirs; it is you against them. 
You must adapt yourself to this feature of 
the company environment. The company 
is not likely to modify this one of its re- 
quirements 

Another aspect of the competition that 
may be new has to do with age. You have 
been accustomed to competing with class- 
mates, people generally your own age. In 


business the competition is between persons 
of all ages. Perhaps that covers a little too 
much territory, but you will be in the race 
with some who are at least five to ten years 
your senior—which still means that they 
are far from being old men. In some respects 
they have an advantage, the advantage 
of experience 

From your point of view this need 
not be an insuperable obstacle. But never 
underestimate its importance. In the com- 
petition you must be able to offset the 
experience advantage with qualities which 
can tip the scales in your favor. 


You may not be in direct competition 
with men past middle age; but even so, you 
may find yourself working closely with 
them and this may be a new experience. In 


all likelihood this is an adjustment that 
many of you must make—adaptation to 
older workers. I can merely say that you 
should try to have within you a little of 
the old-fashioned trait of respecting your 
elders. On top of this, develop the habit of 
consulting them. Of course, all people like 
to be consulted, but with older persons it 
is almost a must 


CuLTIVATE EMOTIONAL Maturity 


Perhaps I should say a word or two 
about the necessity for adjustment to life 
among female employes. I shall, however, 
pass by this one because no advice I might 
give would do you any good. You will 
simply have to work this one out for your- 
self. Just one tip—never underestimate the 
power of a woman, especially one who has 
been with the company long enough to 
know her way around. 

Most college graduates during their 
first few years appear to me to display 
greater intellectual maturity than they do 
emotional maturity; but I am not sure that 
I understand why. One cannot become a 
manager until he has learned to control his 
emotions in tense situations. Perhaps this is 
one of the reasons why advancement cannot 
be expected too quickly. Learning to control 
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emotions is a seasoning process... . Even 
the best of graduates is a first-class business 
risk in his first five years... . This matter 
of emotional maturity is so important that 
I seriously recommend that each one of you 
before too long read at least one chapter 
in a book called Labor Relations and Human 
Relations, written by Benjamin M. Selekman 
of Harvard University. It is the chapter 
entitled ‘‘Wanted: Mature Managers.”’ 
In my judgment, this is one of the most sig- 
nificant pieces of writing in recent manage- 
ment literature. 


‘*Tgam’’ Prayers WANTED 


Another adjustment that may be dif- 
ficult for some of you who are great 
individualists is that of recognizing the im- 
portance of group effort and accomplish- 
ment. It is not only a problem of recognition 
but one of developing the personal skill 
which permits you to become an effective 
contributing member of the group. In the 
university one almost has to avoid all 
semblance of collaboration if he expects to 
remain in the institution. In business, how- 
ever, survival depends upon collaboration 
and cooperation. The baseball player is, 
of course, thrilled when he makes the final 
‘“put-out’’ in a crucial game. In business we 
are equally thrilled when we make the 
““assist.”” 

A four-page monthly letter is put out 
by the Royal Bank of Canada. Several years 
ago an issue was addressed to the young 
people graduating from Canadian schools 
and universities. I close by quoting several 
short paragraphs: 

“This is an important enough occa- 
sion to call for a full-dress analysis of 
yourself as well as the job. ‘Know your- 
self’ is still good advice. Determine not 
only what are your likes, but where are 
your special abilities. Choose the field 
in which you will be happiest, and the 
track on which you can go farthest, not 
necessarily fastest. 











“Tt is on this first job that you will 
cut your eye-teeth. Your task is to per- 
form well the duties given you, estab- 
lishing confidence in your knowledge, 
perseverance and enterprise. You must 
earn the right to move up to a second 
level, where you start working toward 
the third. 

‘“Showiness is no part of this early 
period. The surf-rider in Honolulu is 
picturesque and daring, as he comes in 
on a curling breaker, a good navigator 
of his kind. But there are men who guide 
great ships by calmly noting the revolu- 
tions of the log, by correcting their cal- 
culations by the movement of the planets 
and the stars. It is by that sort of man, 
and not by the showy surf-rider, that the 
great business of the world is carried on.” 
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More on ‘Plain English” 
in Labor Contracts 


This just goes to show what a ‘Philadelphia lawyer’’ can do with an argu- 
ment when he gets his teeth into it. The author says that ‘a lawyer with the 
requisite brains and experience will invariably write a better document than a 
layman will’; he says it so amusingly that you can't be angry with him, even 
tf he's right! 


y way by qualifying myself as a wit- 
B= let me say that I have spent 

some years in the industrial relations 
field as attorney for various employers. 
My experience has included organization 
drives, representation cases, contract nego- 
tiations, grievance arbitrations, strikes, 
unfair labor practice proceeding—in short, 
the works. 

The popular catch-phrase in labor rela- 
tions circles has long been, ‘‘Let’s keep 
the lawyers out of this.’’ In all phases of 
the relationship between company and 
union the slogan has been applied. It was 
to be expected that sooner or later the shib- 
boleth would be pushed to its logical ab- 
surdity. That this has now been done is 
becoming increasingly clear. What with 
an open incitement (‘‘Put Contracts in 
Plain English,’’ P. J. Nov. 1953) the cat is 
finally out of the bag: lawyers are no longer 
to perform even their traditional function 
as draftsmen; the untrained parties to the 
agreement will ‘“‘roll their own’, with 
good will taking the place of expertness, 
and the “‘legal eagles’’ relegated to a sort 
of limbo where they will “‘lift learned eye- 
brows"’ unnoticed, unwept, unhonored, and 
perhaps even unsung. 

Not as a lawyer, but as one who has a 
Churchillian reverence for the English prose 
sentence as a means of conveying thought, I 
deplore these inclusive attempts to reduce 
the language to a kind of elementary exer- 
cise. No doubt “‘basic English’’, Fleschian 
philosophies and other so-called aids to 
comprehension have a place in our society. 
If, for example, I were trying to teach a 
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mynah how to talk, I should probably not 
use Walter Pater or Thomas Carlyle for 
my models. Likewise, if the object were to 
convince the inmates of a school for re- 
tarded children that they should form an 
orderly line and file through the exits 
when the fire bell rang, I should be in- 
clined to refrain from entering upon a dis- 
cussion of the chemistry of combustion. 
Examples could no doubt be multiplied. 

But this is a divagation. The main 
point is that, like so many laymen (and my 
personal acquaintance includes some who are 
otherwise extremely sophisticated), Mr. 
Kent thinks he can do a lawyer's job better 
than the lawyer. Let me hasten to remark 
that I do not attack Mr. Kent personally 
or in any other way. His article represents 
the thinking of a large group of knowledge- 
able people; there may, indeed, be a “‘trend”’ 
or a ‘‘school”’ of thought here. It isn’t that 
as a lawyer I am hereby seeking to protect 
my livelihood. It isn’t that I deprecate the 
mental lassitude which prompts ostensibly 
intelligent people to accept and repeat, 
without critical examination, a stereotype 
like ‘“‘Attornies always mess things up 
with their legal verbiage’. 

No, it is not really either of these 
things, deep down; it is rather that I 
contest most vigorously some of the prem- 
ises of Mr. Kent's article, and hence some 
of the premises of the group which takes 
the position he does. For one thing, I 
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seriously doubt that collective bargaining 
agreements are, in any general sense, writ- 
ten for the rank-and-file worker. For the 
foremen and shop stewards, maybe; but 
primarily for the higher echelons of the 
parties and with at least half an eye on some 
unknown future arbitrator. Secondly, I'm 
not so willing as are Mr. Kent and his sup- 
porters to sell short the capacities of the 
rank and file. My own experience with a 
good many ‘‘working stiffs’ is that quite 
often when they protest inability to under- 
stand ‘‘all those big words in the contract”’ 
they are getting ready to con me into some- 
thing. So even if one were writing the agree- 
ment for ordinary shop consumption it 
wouldn't follow that it had to be drasti- 
cally ‘‘written down."’ In the third place, 
it should be a truism that if the easy way 
isn’t mecessarily the best way, then the 
simplest expression isn’t bound to be the 
most accurate. 


SETTING STAGE FOR GRIEVANCES 


Mr. Kent quotes a contract clause as a 
horrible example, and gives a ‘‘plain Eng- 
lish’’ understandable revision. Just a glance 
at the revised version raises many questions. 
Maybe the parties, manfully exercising 
good will, can arrive at answers but they're 
not found in the new version, and failure 
to include them is begging for the griev- 
ances which most parties presumably are 
anxious to avoid. 

Another particular target for the sim- 
plifiers is what Mr. Kent calls redundancy 
and clichés. Eight are specifically men- 
tioned, and one gets the impression that 
they have a horde of companions called 
ilk. Yet either they are not so confusing 
as they are thought to be, or Mr. Kent has 
not chosen his illustrations well. I concede 
‘deemed and held’’ and ‘‘perform and abide 
by." But the use of demonstratives like 
‘“*hereinafter’’, “‘hereinbefore’’, “‘hereto’’, 
‘hereof’ (not cited by Mr. Kent) is fre- 
quently a convenient method of referring 


the reader to another part of the agreement 
without going through a long process of 
repetition or destroying the symmetry of 
the instrument's structure. 

Other well-worn terms have a specific 
meaning which achieves clarity at the small 
expense of an additional word or phrase. 
‘Aggregate’, for instance. Suppose we 
write: ““The employer shall grant time off 
for attendance at Union conventions to not 
more than ten employees, not to exceed 
ten days.’’ Does this mean that each em- 
ployee may have up to ten days? Or what? 
How much bickering and confusion might 
be easily prevented by saying, ‘‘not to ex- 
ceed an aggregate of ten days’’! 


Over-Smmp.irFicaTION Is Risky 


All of the foregoing (meaning :all of the 
things that I have written in this piece up 
to this point) is not to say that I condone 
muddy writing just because it rolls well off 
the tongue. The provision that ‘‘standards 
are not negotiable but must be considered 
correct unless otherwise found in error’ 
is not good writing. Its meaning is attain- 
able, 1 suppose—that standards are not 
subject to collective bargaining and must 
be considered prima facie (oops—sorry!) 
correct until they are found to be incorrect 
by some examination or process other than 
collective bargaining—but I should be the 
last to rush out and defend the provision 
as written. That's not the point. On the 
contrary, the point is simply that so-called 
simplification frequently, if not usually, 
results in oversimplification. And oversim- 
plification produces at least as many griev- 
ances as ‘legalistic mumbo-jumbo"’, and is 
infinitely more risky. 

The key to this whole affair is obvious. 
It lies in clarity of thought, the antithesis 
of the kind of slogan-mouthing and blind 
trend-conformity which unhappily seem 
to be in the ascendant today. Clarity of 
thought and reflection will show at once 
that collective bargaining agreements are 
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not written for the shop floor; that even if 
they are, the average American worker can 
understand, if he will, a carefully-composed 
but sometimes polysyllabic document; that 
stewards and foremen certainly can; and 
that arbitrators will be in a much better 
position to divine the intent of the parties 
if pains are initially taken with details of 
phraseology. 

Some companies and unions have such 
a relationship that one need but block out 
a few broad general principles and let the 
parties fill in the gaps by day-to-day opera- 
tions and mutual accommodation. Others, 
still with a perfectly sound collective 
bargaining relationship, may desire to 
cover more ground in the written contract 
and leave a minimum to administrative 
interpretation. 

In either case a lawyer with the requi- 
site brains and experience will invariably 
write a better document than a layman will 
(he’s been through a long, expensive and 
rigorous training for doing that) even 
though he may use some long words, some 
“‘legalistic’’ clichés and some fifteen-or- 
more-word sentences todo it. And in neither 
case will an incompetent or inexperienced 


lawyer perform an acceptable job—neither 
because he’s a lawyer, nor because it’s 
not a job for lawyers, but because he’s the 
wrong lawyer for the job. 

Even so, if, as they used to say, I 
had my druthers, I'd be inclined to choose 
any lawyer for drafting work in preference 
to any layman. This is purely personal, 
however, and I might not hold to it under 
all conditions. Perhaps Mr. Kent, for ex- 
ample, would make me change my mind. 
Surely he writes well enough himself. I 
don't want to do him any injustice and | 
don't want him to think for a moment that 
all of the adjectives I've used were meant 
to apply to him. 

Nonetheless, the fact remains that 
there is now building up, if not already 
built, a general hue and cry growing out 
of a kind of hysteria, or at best a failure to 
form a nice judgment based on careful con- 
templation of the whole story. Don't, 
for Pete's sake, let P] become a sounding- 
board for a cacophony which aims at 
drowning out the sound of good English 
well composed, and reducing us and al] 
our works to a troglodytic paucity of com- 
municative media. 
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Getting Back into Focus 
On Performance Ratings 


It may be that we can be over-trained on how to conduct a performance rating, 


and lose sight of the real human need to be told ‘‘how we're doin’ "’ 


at least 


once a year. This article is based on a letter the author sent to all rating officers 
in his ‘‘region’’ to remind them of the reason for performance ratings. 


HIGHWAY can become so cluttered 

with directional arrows, distance 

signs, safety slogans and billboards, 
that we forget whether the object of the 
trip is to use Burma Shave, drink a Coca 
Cola, or get to Paducah. 

Our Performance Rating Plan is now 
three years old. We have conducted train- 
ing, prepared booklets, distributed litera- 
ture, devised neat mathematical formulas 
on how to arrive at the rating of elements, 
held refresher sessions, and one-act drama- 
tic shows, complete with a cast of charac- 
ters, on how to conduct a rating interview. 
These things have undoubtedly served 
some good purpose. Yet, there is a general 
dissatisfaction among both supervisors and 
employees with the plan, which has mani- 
fested itself in various administrative and 
legislative proposals to revise it. It is time 
that we take a reading of some of the basics 
of performance ratings. 

A rating plan is not psychological trick- 
ery by which it is hoped to cheaply pur- 
chase more production. Any kind of a rating 
plan is the result of a basic human demand 
to have our efforts appraised, given direc- 
tion and recognition. Performance ratings 
have existed for quite some time. The 
cave man kept his by notches on his favor- 
ite club; the African tribesman by beads 
and symbols of his prowess; and the Amer- 
ican Indian thought so much of his per- 
formance rating that he carried it around 
tied to his belt—the white man’s scalp. 

We have become civilized only to the 
degree that we have learned to live to- 
gether. A rating plan is one of the many 
devices which we have learned by experi- 
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ence makes this easier. Its modern use is to 
recognize in our business lives the contribu- 
tion each makes to the total effort of a 
group. We have learned that anything 
which aids living and working together 
increases our satisfaction, happiness and 
production. Our modern term for such a 
condition is good employee relations. 

A rightly used rating plan becomes a 
simple and direct communication between 
supervisor and employee which results in 
living, working and producing together to 
our common good. 

We have learned to manufacture power- 
ful automobiles with all kinds of fool-proof 
safety devices. We have made little progress 
in safe driving. Our present performance 
rating plan is a streamlined improvement 
over the old efficiency rating plan. We have 
made little use of its potentials 

Our rating plan offers us an opportunity 
to meet and talk with each other about our 
efforts, ambitions and plans. A pause during 
which to take our bearings and get on 
course again. This opportunity must be 
used with tact, tolerance and understand- 
ing by supervisor and employee alike. It 
should be the underlying theme in all re- 
lationships during the whole year, but the 
yearly rating period offers an opportunity 
of tying the loose ends together. 

All of us, two hundred and sixty two 
mornings a year, reach over and turn off 
the alarm clock, get up, dress, grab a bite 
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to eat, and travel through snow, rain, heat, 
fog or smog to the place we work. Eight 
hours a day for two hundred and sixty two 
days we do our jobs the best we know how 
—sometimes maybe not so good, but we 
get some right answers also. All too fre- 
quently at the end of this time we are 
handed a piece of paper with four or five 
symbols in blank spaces, a perfunctory 
remark on the back of it, instructions to 
‘sign here’’, and thus told in effect that 
this is the considered evaluation of our 
total efforts for a year. A performance rating 
handled in this way is ‘‘short-changing”’ 
our opportunities for productive relation- 
ships. 


CHANCE FOR PersoONAL MessaGE 


Our plan gives the supervisor the oppor- 
tunity to document on the back of the rat- 
ing sheet, without any formulas, without 
any square blocks, in just plain every-day 
language, the accomplishments of the 
employee. This is important to him. It is 
about him. It follows him all of his career 
with his personnel folder, from job to job. 
These remarks should be specific, down to 
earth. If general performance during the 
year is satisfactory there must have been 
some particular piece of work the employee 
did to help the supervisor out of a hole. 
Mention it. The employee is entitled to 
know that you remember and appreciate. 
If you do, he will go out of his way to do it 
again, and again. If you don’t, he will do 
what he is paid to do, with reluctance, 
without spirit. Should our social system 
include performance ratings for our wives, 
and we remembered the one morning when 


the toast was burned, and ignored the other 
364 when it was a crisp brown and buttered 
to the edges, what kind of domestic rela- 
tions could we expect? 


Ratinos, First, Must Bg Fair 


The emphasis has been on using per- 
formance ratings to encourage, guide and 
give recognition. This is natural because 
the majority are loyal and competent em- 
ployees. But, performance ratings should 
not be used to spread sunshine and joy in- 
discriminately. The one most critical re- 
quirement of an effective rating plan is that 
it must be fair. This means fair to all. It is 
not fair to all to ‘‘carry’’ year after year 
an employee who has repeatedly shown 
himself incapable of accepting, or indiffer- 
ent to, the earnest best the supervisor has 
to offer in guidance and help. A lot of us 
have seen our chickens come home to roost 
as a result of this failure to face up, during 
reductions in force. 

There is no formula or pat scheme by 
which we can plus or minus, or calculate 
ourselves into fair minded individuals. The 
relationship between two people is the 
sum total of the lives to date of these two 
people. The judgment and characteristics 
the supervisor and employee have acquired 
during this time. There is really so little 
that can be offered as a true guide when it 
must be remembered that we don’t live 
long enough to learn of all the mistakes we 
have made. There is one principle that has 
proven pretty sound. That is, DO UNTO 
OTHERS AS YOU WOULD HAVE THEM 
DO UNTO YOU. It should work well with 
Performance Ratings. 





Give Your Training Program 
a Chance 


Too many programs are put on with too little preliminary study of who needs 
training, what kind of training, by what methods. The wrong kind of program 
for the wrong group can be worse than time-wasting; it can be demoralizing. 


oT too long ago in a large New 
| \ | Jersey plant there was a delay in 

the foreman training program 
when the movie projector broke down. 
This seemingly minor occurrence was 
worthy of note in the foremen’s reactions 
to it. They all applauded roundly. Further- 
more they accompanied this applause with 
such remarks as: “I hope it stays busted’’, 
and ‘‘throw it away”’. 

Somewhat puzzled by this jocularly 
expressed animosity toward the movie 
projector, the instructor, an outsider from 
the University, halted his emergency re- 
pairs and began an investigation on the 
spot. The revelations of the group indi- 
cated some defects in the planning for the 
training program which any management 
might fall into. 

The program had been initiated by a 
remark by one of the top executives of the 
company that “I think we'd better get a 
little training program under way around 
here.’ Being the type of boss whose 
wishes are commands, a training program 
for foremen was launched in short order. 
Several books and pamphlets on the sub- 
ject were purchased, and a local film rental 
service was asked for a list of films on in- 
dustrial supervision. Finally the State 
University was requested to provide the 
instructor. 

Without doubt here was a job for a 
professional, and without delay! The in- 
structor was briefed on the company’s 
estimate of what was required of such a 
training program, the films were reviewed, 
and a complete outline of the program was 
prepared. Nevertheless, the foremen didn’t 
like it. What was wrong? 


By Grorce S. OpiorNE 
Associate Extension Specialist 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Consider the films, since they were the 
cause of the first outburst and ultimately 
led to the heart of the problem. They were 
excellent films, produced by a leading com- 
pany, that should be seen by every young 
foreman or foreman candidate. The trouble 
here was that these men weren't young 
foremen, nor foremen candidates. Every 
one of them had fifteen years experience as 
a shop foreman, and some had as much as 
forty years. It was belittling to have to sit 
through a rather rudimentary skit on how 
to talk to their employees. 

“After forty years I have to sit here 
and watch Mickey Mouse show me how to 
handle a gripe!’ one of them snorted. 
“Maybe we do need a little review,"’ said 
another. ‘‘We all get into ruts, but why 
don’t you make it a little more subtle?”’ 

For the remainder of the meeting 
similar comments, mostly constructive, 
came from the group. The alert manage- 
ment recognized the need for making the 
program fit the group, and made some dras- 
tic revisions in the entire program. Instead 
of straight lecture and film, the form 
of the meeting was changed to the con- 
ference form. Case studies from plant ex- 
perience were used as the basis for the dis- 
cussion of major topics. Films carefully 
chosen for their appropriateness and suited 
to the intelligence of the group were shown, 
and these became the basis for discussions. 
Lectures, when given at all, became rather 
advanced lessons in industrial psychology. 
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They caused most of the foremen to stretch 
their minds in understanding employee 
behavior—even racing beyond them on 
occasion. The result was a training program 
highly satisfactory both to company and 
foremen. 


Wuo Nezeps To Be TRAINED? 


On still another occasion in another 
company the instructor was engaged in a 
training course for foremen, in this case 
teaching human relations by the conference 
method. Early in the first session he noticed 
in the group a responsiveness which was 
amazing. With each topic he introduced, 
one or the other of the supervisors re- 
sponded quickly with a pat answer. For 
example, in the discussion of proper pro- 
cedure for handling a grievance, one of the 
foremen quickly rattled off a four-point 
formula which was widely taught in 
J.R.T. courses during the war. 

Recognizing the formula immediately, 
the instructor asked a direct question. 
‘‘Have you men had courses similar to this 
one?” ‘Five times in the last five years,”’ 
was the reply, ‘‘almost without variation.’ 
Small wonder that they knew the right 
answers! ‘Don't quote me,"’ said another, 
“but why don't you go upstairs and give 
this stuff to some of the brass. They make 
us take it over and over, but from the way 
they act you'd think they never had the 
course once themselves.’ 

Without further coaxing, the group 
volunteered chapter and verse to document 
this need upstairs. The assistant manager 
considered himself somewhat of a hail 
fellow, and treated sincere requests for 
raises or transfers on the part of foremen 
as a joke. ‘‘Why Bill, what the hell would 
you do with more dough if you got it? 
Just give it to your wife, and you wouldn't 
get anything out of it."’ “‘A raise? Why, 
Joe, if I had all your dough I'd throw mine 
away.’ This was usually accompanied 
by a friendly clap on the back. “‘You want 
to get on days, Mike? Hell, so does every- 


body on the night shift.’’ No inquiry into 
reasons, no explanation of why the transfer 
was impossible, just an un-funny wisecrack. 
In this case the instructor, being an 
outsider, felt it appropriate to lay the cards 
directly on the table with the top manage- 
ment, which he did. Fortunately, in this 
case the management was progressive 
enough to see the implications and do 
something about it. More serious are those 
cases where the management either refuses 
to recognize the facts about its training 
program, or does not know the facts. 
Training foremen and first-line super- 
visors in proper ways to handle complaints 
and requests from employees, to estimate 
morale and take measures to keep it high, 
can place an extra responsibility upon top 
management in the plant. For, while fore- 
men are learning methods that they might 
apply to those under them, they are also 
acquiring standards for judging the manner 
in which their own bosses supervise them. 


When top management shows little appre- 
ciation or knowledge of these skills which 


they, the foremen, habitually practice on 
the workers under them, a serious division 
between top management and foremen will 
result. 


SHOULD THE Boss ATTEND MEETINGS? ° 


In certain instances, this defect of 
training programs is overcome by having 
the top management sit in on the foreman 
training meetings. In those cases where he 
checks his authority at the door, this can 
be highly beneficial. In other cases, how- 
ever, this has had the effect of stifling the 
whole program and making it a polite 
form of ‘‘hell meeting’’. From the training 
point of view, nothing could be worse. 
In one case, the manager was a strong- 
willed person, accustomed to speaking first 
and with complete assurance. As a result, 
every discussion consisted of his views, 
followed by either silence or agreement 

Completed on page 26 





Alcoa's Answer to the 
Secretarial Shortage 


Every organization 1s faced from time to time with the problem of finding 

enough typists and stenographers. Most often this is due to lack of foresight and 

planning on the part of the employer. Here is a story which shows the good 
results obtained from a little advance thinking. 


HEN, im the spring of 1952, it 

became obvious that we were 

losing our secretaries fasterthan 
we could hire replacements, we decided 
to try training girls during the working 
day and to pay them while they were being 
trained. Since the shortage of competent 
secretarial help is rather chronic, details 
of our experiment may interest others. 

Because we were making use of all our 
employees with any degree of stenographic 
ability, the only course open was to train 
people with no previous shorthand. Super- 
visors were asked to recommend girls 
whom they considered potential secre- 
tarial material. Reviewing the schooling 
and previous employment records of these 
girls, we selected for further consideration 
those who could type at least twenty words 
a minute and showed promise of develop- 
ing the ability we sought. 

The candidates were interviewed for 
the purpose of determining the suitability 
of their attitude, appearance, and personal- 
ity. Only those displaying real enthusiasm 
for the training went on to take a rigorous 
battery of aptitude and achievement tests. 
These included stenographic, typing, and 
clerical aptitude tests, grammar and reading 
achievement tests, and also tests of the 
more intangible factors of interest and per- 
sonality. 

Although we did not expect conclusive 
evidence from the results of the last-men- 
tioned group of tests, we felt that the per- 
sonality and interest factors were so im- 
portant that they warranted as much 
investigation as possible. Because of the 
small number involved in this testing ex- 


By Annette R. PLANTE 
Administrative Assistant 
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periment, no definite conclusions can be 
drawn; however, the tendency was for 
those with the highest scores in steno- 
graphic aptitude and dexterity to do best in 
stenography and typing. 

Only six girls met the rigid specifica- 
tion that were set: five employees, and one 
not previously employed by the company. 
The five employees were classified as clerks 
or mail messengers, and there was not much 
difficulty in freeing these girls from their 
jobs. 

Though it would have been more eco- 
nomical to train more girls at the same time, 
we could locate no others who met the re- 
quirements. The trainees were warned that 
the course would entail a considerable 
amount of outside work and would be suit- 
able only for those with few responsibilities 
at home. For this reason married women 
with children were excluded from training. 
Since the course was an expense to Alcoa, 
the girls were impressed with the fact that 
in fairness to the company, they should 
not start the training unless they planned 
to work for at least two years after the 
completion of their course. 

We were fortunate in our physical 
set-up, having available an aptitude testing 
room which was easily converted into a 
classroom. The actual class hours were from 
8:00 in the morning until noon five days a 
week for four months. During this period, 
classes were taught in Typing, Shorthand, 
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Transcription, English Grammar, Groom- 
ing and Etiquette. 

Since the girls had already had a 
basic course in typing, their typing class 
consisted primarily in drill and speed 
building. Typing to music proved to be a 
valuable aid in developing accuracy and 
speed. This typing class was divided into 
two periods of forty-five minutes, one at 
the beginning of the morning and one at 
the end. 


Trarnggs Accerrep Homework 


The trainees were not required to 
know any shorthand before they entered 
the training course; but they were warned 
that, in order to acquire a working knowl- 
edge in a short time, they must be pre- 
pared to spend from one to three hours 
each evening on homework. The new Gregg 
Simplified Method was used; and in con- 
junction with it, we made available to the 
trainees the dictation records which accom- 
pany the Gregg manual. The girls had the 
opportunity to use these records between 
the time they came to work at 7:30 and 
the beginning of the first class at 8:00. In 
this way they were able to practice at their 
own speed and convenience without the 
aid of a dictator. After the trainees had 
progressed in shorthand to the point of 
taking dictation, a class period each day 
was devoted to the transcribing of letters 
taken in shorthand. 

Basic English grammar was reviewed 
for an hour three times a week, and some 
of the fine points of usage and sentence 
structure were studied. This class also in- 
cluded intensive work in spelling and the 
techniques of letter writing: vocabulary, 
style, clarity of expression. 

Probably the most valuable class was 
the etiquette potpourri held twice a week, 
for it helped develop desirable attitudes. 
Members of top management were fre- 
quently invited to speak informally to the 
girls on their ideas of the ‘perfect secre- 


tary’. Movies concerning hygiene, cos- 
metics, posture, the history of the com- 
pany, table etiquette, typing, nutrition, 
and other diversified subjects were in- 
cluded during this period. 

Several class periods were devoted to 
correct telephone practices, filing, proper 
office dress, and introductions. Some of 
these topics were handled by skits and role- 
playing; others were taught with the aid 
of pamphlets. In addition, the trainees 
studied and practiced using the calculator, 
adding machine, and dictating machine. 
For the reproduction of written material, 
they had experience in typing many multi- 
lith masters. Time was also spent in the 
use of standard Alcoa forms. 

During the afternoons of the training 
period, the girls were assigned for three- 
week periods to various offices throughout 
the plant. In this way they gained first- 
hand knowledge of the activities of the 
employment office, the medical division, 
the traffic department, and many other 
offices. Since Massena Works of Alcoa 
covers several hundred acres, learning the 
plant lay-out and the inter-relation of the 
various departments is important. This 
experience in the afternoons taught the 
trainees many practical lessons that could 
not be included in classroom work. 

Each week thesupervisor in whose office 
the trainee worked during the afternoons 
was asked to rate the trainee. This rating 
sheet was used as a basis for a weekly 
private conference between the trainee and 
her instructor. In addition to work and 
classroom problems, any other matters 
that concerned the trainee were dicussed. 


TRAINEES RATED WEEKLY 


By the end of the four-month training 
period, the girls typed from forty to fifty 
words per minute. They could take dicta- 
tion at speeds varying from sixty to ninety 
words per minute, depending on the diffi- 
culty of the material. 
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As openings for stenographers occurred 
within the plant, the girls were assigned 
to these positions. Some of them started 
training on permanent jobs during the 
afternoons before the four-month training 
period was over. Others were assigned to 
offices at the end of the training. 

Both the girls who were being trained 
and the supervisors under whom they 
worked during the training period and 
afterward seem pleased with the arrange- 
ment. The class provided a pool from which 


supervisors were able to draw when their 


work load increased temporarily and when 
they needed temporary replacements. 

At the end of the course, management 
arranged a dinner to celebrate the occasion. 
This event and all of the activities of the 
course were recorded in a ten-minute non- 
professional movie in color and sound. This 
movie will be available upon request to in- 
dustrial firms and educational institutions. 

Although it is still too early to draw 
any conclusions as to the results of the 
secretarial training course, we have indi- 
cations that it has been successful. The 
girls themselves feel that they have profited 
from their training, and this is reflected 
in their poise and self-confidence. Several 


of the supervisors in whose offices these 
girls have been placed have made favorable 
comments on the results of their training. 


Eprror’s Nore: Miss Plante appended a list 
of worthwhile films for secretarial training, 
and of pamphlets recommended as teaching 
aids. If you'd like to borrow the list, please 
tell us. 

Concerning the tests used by Miss Plante, 
she says ‘‘To all female clerical applicants we 
give the SRA Clerical Aptitude Test, the Oris 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability (30 
minutes), and a grammar test which we con- 
structed. If the applicant is a typist, she also 
takes the SRA Typing Test. 

“In addition, the girls who were consid- 
ered for secretarial training took the following 
test battery: Bennett's Stenographic Aptitude 
Test; The General Clerical Test; Purdue Peg- 
board; Minnesota Rate of Manipulation; Iowa 
Reading; The Personal Audit; Bernreuter’s 
Personality Inventory; Kuder Vocational In- 
terest."’ 

Many other tests are available for a 
program such as this. Whatever tests are used, 
it is important that professional guidance be 
obtained in their selection and administration, 
since some of the best known and most pub- 
licized do not necessarily get the best results. 
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Just Looking, Thank You 


Your Vote Invited 


Readers’ comments are cordially in- 
vited—with reference to the use of fiction 
as a medium for telling a serious story of 
labor negotiations. Did you read the short 
piece “‘Only Real Issues Count in Contract 
Bargaining’, starting on page 367 of our 
March issue? It was by Edward Peters, who 
is a conciliator working with the Califor- 
nia State Conciliation Service, and author 
of a very readable book ‘“‘Conciliation in 
Action’’ which was reviewed in our De- 
cember issue. 

When Mr. Peters sent us the piece he 
pointed out that putting his message in the 
form of fiction was experimental, and that 
he would be glad to hear from PJ readers 
what they thought of it. We gathered that, 
if reactions were favorable, Mr. Peters 
would give serious consideration to ‘‘fic- 
tionizing’’ a number of messages in connec- 
tion with labor relations and negotiation, 
and making another book of them. 


House Organs Paid 


Responsibility for communications up 
and down within a company is one of the 
major responsibilities of many personnel 
offices. Since the employee publication plays 
a big part in many communication pro- 
grams, it is not surprising that our occa- 
sional articles about making house organs 
more effective are among our best-read 
features. Incidentally, if you publish a 
house organ for your people we'd like to 
‘look it over’’ in our ‘Across the Editor's 
Desk’’ section and will appreciate being 
put on your mailing list. 

What we started out to say is that, 
except in a general way, it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to convince management that the 
house organ is worth what it costs. Very 
seldom can an editor point to an article or 


series of articles he ran and show that it 
paid off in dollars and cents, which is the 
common measure of the worth of other 
activities around the shop. So we were 
particularly interested to find the follow- 
ing report in ““‘HMI’’—the 4-page monthly 
newsletter of the House Magazine Institute 
of New York City 


“Vincent Biunno, Editor of Rolling Stock, 
American Car & Foundry Company, ran a 
feature story called ‘Suppose You Were Blind’ 
stressing the importance of wearing safety gog- 
gles. In the next few months following publica- 
tion, no one in the company suffered an eye 
injury through failure to wear the goggles. 
Membership in the ‘Ow] Club’, an organization 
of men whose sight had heen saved by the gog- 
gles, increased and the company was saved 
$59,000 it would have had to pay in compensa- 
tion claims for the new members. 

“Virginia Shea, Editor of Grant Game, W. 
T. Grant Company, decided to give year-round 
promotion in her magazine to a contest for the 
‘President's Trophy’, awarded each year to the 
region in the company with the best sales and 
overall operations record. The contest received 
more enthusiastic support than before, and of 
the three variety-store chains in the country 
who showed an increase in sales over the pre- 
vious year, W. T. Grant showed the largest— 
3.25 % as compared to less than 1% for the other 
two. 

“Norman Stone, Editor of NYC Headlight, 
New York Central System, inaugurated the use 
of a ‘Traffic Tip’ coupon in his magazine, by 
which personnel in non-sales positions were 
urged to get more business for the railroad. The 
only reward offered to the employee was the 
knowledge that he was making his own job 
more secure and the non-monetary recognition 
of his supervisor. One employee switched a 
specialty manufacturer from another carrier and 
secured 57 car loads of freight for the Central. 
In all, employees have secured more than 
1,000,000 pounds of extra freight for the rail- 
road."’ 
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Must Agreements Be Written? 


A good friend in Detroit deals himself 
a hand in the debate about whether ‘‘plain 
English"’ or lawyers’ English should be 
used iti labor contracts. The argument was 
started by Thomas C. Kent of the Daisy 
Manufacturing Co., Plymouth, Mich., in 
our November issue, and kept boiling by an 
anonymous writer in March. Says our 
Detroit correspondent: 


“Mr. Kent and his anonymous friend are 
lost in an argument which has no ending, and 
are not likely to solve it so long as they are 
stuck with the assumptions that (1) the agree- 
ment must be reduced to writing and (2) there 
is such a thing as writing which is not ambigu- 
ous. 

‘They should clear their minds of such 
nonsense. Language is not precise—even legal 
language. Language is like thoughts—fuzzy, 
loose, fumbling. The lawyer is accustomed to 
fuzzing things up with the hopeful idea that 
he is clarifying. He is trained to think in circum- 
locutions, and he writes that way. His idea that 
every conceivable variation can be included in 
the summation of prospect is erroneous, but 
that is his idea. 

“Mr. Kent is probably closer to the truth 
than his anonymous opponent in the debate, 
because Mr. Kent can’t think of as many varia- 
tions. But he too is caught in a fallacy—he 
thinks that “‘plain English’ means the same 
thing to all men, under any circumstances. 

‘*What a lousy debate! The fact is that 
most genuine understanding comes without 
words. Too many—a large majority—are fas- 
cinated by words and feel that the way to avoid 
confusion is to ‘set it down in black and white’. 
The next day, neither party understands the 
black and white, although each still under- 
stands the other's intent and purpose. 

‘*Away with contracts and stiff, wordy 
resolutions! They have caused more trouble 
than they have eased. Let Mr. Kent and his 
friend, the next time they have a matter to dis- 
cuss with their wives, think over the proposi- 
tion that they would be better off if ‘they had 
it in writing’!"’ 


Ad Emphasizes Personnel 


““Gimbels Is People Serving You."’ 
That was the heading of a page advertise- 
ment which appeared in Philadelphia news- 
papers recently. The page was set up to 
look a good deal like a regular newspaper 
page, with columns of reading matter 
running around several ‘‘straight’’ ads. 

The page, which appears once a week, 
is a good employee relations medium as well 
as a customer or public relations medium. 
Several of the ‘“‘editorial’’ items are cal- 
culated to build up the egos of Gimbel em- 
ployees and make them proud to tell their 
friends that they work at Gimbels. This is 
done very skillfully, mostly by indirection. 
One purpose of the page is to help the store 
attract good people. With one story there's 
a picture of a good-looking youngster, 
Miss Carol Robinson, and the caption says 
she is ‘‘a Distributive Education student 
who combines her high-school studies with 
practical experience at Gimbels and has a 
head start on her career in retailing’. 

Miss Robinson, this item says, is 
‘amazed at the large number of different 
jobs which are available. . . . Of the thou- 
sands who work in the store, a little less 
than half are engaged in selling. There are 
800 different trades and professions repre- 
sented in Gimbels."’ The item goes on to 
name a number of the trades and unusual 
occupations. 

A $10 award is given each week to a 
customer for a report of something that 
happened at Gimbels. The winning story 
in the page before us tells of a mother whose 
little boy disappeared while she was shop- 
ping. The mother discovered the boy on an 
escalator and had an exciting time trying 
to catch up with him—especially after he 
discovered his mother was chasing him. 

We shouldn't wonder if this kind of 
low-pressure advertising were fully as ef- 
fective as hard-hitting bang-bang advertis- 
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ing. Makes women feel they know the store 
well... . Only one (slightly) sour note, in 
our estimation. Calling Gimbel people 
‘“co-workers’’—never just ‘“workers’’ or 
““employees'’—sounds to our ears a little 
forced and insincere. Has anyone ever tried 
to find how employees would like to see 
themselves referred to in print? 


Says Employees Should 
Not Rate Supervisors 


J. R. Clarke, Director of Employee 
Relations of the South Wind Division, 
Stewart-Warner Corporation, Indianapolis, 
takes exception to the consensus of our 
readers with respect to employees rating 
their supervisors. ‘The answers to your 
question ‘Should Employees Rate Super- 
visors’, published in your March issue,"’ 
he says, ‘‘were predominantly for it. How 
so many capable people could be so wrong 
on this issue escapes me. It is perfectly 


clear that employees should not be asked to 
‘rate’ their supervisors. 


‘The answers are indicative of the increas- 
ing trend toward forcing a supervisor to win 
popularity contests. This is certainly not the 
objective of the enterprise nor of the supervisor. 

“Where the supervisor's job is made clear 
and the appropriate means of measuring his 
performance is established with and acceptable 
to him, there is no need to ask someone else 
how he is doing. 

“The need for rating the supervisor by 
those under his direction is an indictment of 
the supervisor's superior and adopting the prac- 
tice is mute evidence of putting the em pha’ sis 
on the wrong sy lab’ le. 

‘Again, I'm surprised by the conclusions 
of these eight fine gentlemen.”’ 


Do others wish to register their 
opinions, either way? How many feel as 
Mr. Clarke does? The polls will be kept 
open for awhile on this question, which 
has more to it than leaps to the eye at first 
glance. 





(Continued from page 20) 

from the group. For example in a discussion 
group of foremen, somebody asked: 

“How is policy made in this plant?"’ 

“IT make the policy around here,”’ 
announced the manager firmly, laying his 
hand flat on the table, ‘‘and everybody else 
is supposed to follow it.'’ However true 
this might have been, it effectively stifled 
any expression of opinion or question 
during subsequent training sessions. While 
it left little doubt as to who was boss, it 
was of doubtful value as a device for gain- 
ing acceptance of these policies among the 
subordinate supervisors. 

On the other hand, where the boss 
refrains from speaking first, permitting the 


group to think aloud as a basis for reaching 
agreement, sharing experience, or exchang- 
ing information, all of them learn and de- 
velop, including the boss. 

Such defects in training programs can 
be overcome if the training director or 
training committee first studies the group 
to be trained, and then the needs of the 
group. Most foremen are responsive to 
imaginative, well-planned training pro- 
grams which meet genuine needs, and 
which will increase their professional 
competence. They will resent the canned 
program, aimed only at keeping up with 
the Joneses or making the annual report of 
training department activities a little more 
impressive. 





FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH IN ADMINISTRA- 
TION, Carnegie Press, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, 1953. pp. vii, 89. 
$2.00. 


This volume derives from a small and 
select conference signalizing the opening of 
a new Graduate School of Industrial Ad- 
ministration at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in October, 1952. The theme was the 
need of and the fields for fundamental and 
applied research in the field of top manage- 
ment. The purpose of the new School, in 
relation to which research challenges were 
being explored, is well stated as “to pro- 
vide an opportunity for young men of dem- 
onstrated promise to lay a sound educa- 
tional foundation for future growth to 
positions of responsibility in private indus- 
try and public service." 

The upshot of the deliberations is 
cogently set forth in the concluding chap- 
ter, ‘Some Tentative Conclusions.”’ Here 
attention is briefly addressed to the follow- 
ing issues—the differences between re- 
search methods in the natural and social 
sciences; the distinctive areas and needs 
in fundamental and applied human re- 
search; the profitable areas and problems of 
research with special emphasis on retire- 
ment; the sources of longevity in the con- 
duct of business corporations; the ways to 
identify and supply continuing incentives 
to young men of outstanding executive 
potentiality; the nature of decision-making; 
other problems on the forefront of manage- 
ment thinking—including labor relations; 
economic forces affecting the individual 
business; alternative possibilities in organ- 
ization structure; and methods of the re- 
search approach and contacts of outside 
experts within the specific corporation. 


BOOKS 


It will thus be seen that a body of 
tough and continuing areas of need were 
identified. And the mood appears to have 
been a hopeful one about constructive pos- 
sibilities and results which promise to 
derive from more systematic and penetrat- 
ing studies. Every graduate school in the 
business and public service field will find 
rewarding suggestions here. The problem 
will be to find enough first-rate graduate 
students and teachers to probe matters of 
this degree of complexity; another hurdle 
will be the financing of such research. But 
at least this kind of conference can begin to 
alert both universities and corporations to 
the ways and means of broadening the base 
of corporate gifts beyond subventions for 
natural science research (now being heavily 
supported) to social science research in the 
broad human relations field where it is so 
sorely needed and where insightful findings 
could at once reduce costs, improve produc- 
tivity and interpret more adequately the 
basis for a clearer idea of the primacy of the 
public interest in management-labor mat- 
ters. 

The national association of the schools 
of business might well ponder the promo- 
tional value of similar conferences under 
regional university auspices in half a dozen 
areas of our country. 

Ordway Tead 

Guest Professor of 
Industrial Relations, 

Columbia University 


CoMMUNICATION IN MANAGEMENT. By 
Charles E. Redfield. University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. pp. xvi, 290. $3.75. 

I agree with the president of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company that ‘‘this 
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book will repay reading by business mana- 
gers... .' Lalso agree with the author that 
‘communication is already something of a 
fad." And I agree with his quotation from 
Fortune that ‘‘if business has a new motto, 
‘Communicate or Founder’ would seem to 
be it.”’ 

I find myself wondering, nevertheless, 
whether this book as a whole succeeds, 
despite the breadth of its coverage, in 
really articulating both the mind and the 
heart of the problem. Perhaps it is the cen- 
tering of attention on ‘‘administrative 
communication’’ that gives me a sense of 
impersonality in the idea of communication 
which is premised and in the processes 
recommended 

There is less emphasis than seems to 
me necessary on the reception, response and 
reaction phases. The author assumes too 
uncritically that efforts to communicate 
will be understood and accepted by those to 
whom the communication is addressed. 
There seems less stress on how we learn, 
how we come'to agree, how we are moti- 
vated to act, than is usually required. All 
that is covered is worthwhile, but the psy- 
chologically desired outcomes seem to me 
too unquestionably taken for granted. 

The initial definition suggests five 
elements in the act of communicating— 
(1) a communicator, (2) who transmits, 
(says, sends, issues), (3) stimuli, to (4) a 
communicatee to modify his behavior as 
seen in, (5) his response (reply, reaction). 

My own idea would be that just as 
there has been ineffectual teaching where 
there has been no true learning, so also there 
is no effectual communication until there 
has been the response of the communicatee 
to indicate understanding, acceptance and 
participative action as to that which it is 
desired to communicate. Telling, “‘sending, 
issuing,’ publication, announcement (oral 
or printed)—none of these guarantee that 
communication has occurred. For successful 
communication is a circular, two-way ex- 
perience resulting in a recognizable outcome 


of concurrence or, unhappily, of stated 
disagreement for stated reasons. 

The author's emphasis on ‘‘order- 
giving’’ and its characteristics is suggestive 
of the limited view taken of a far broader 
and more complicated total response from 
the one being ‘‘ordered."’ The affective or 
emotional overtones seem unduly mini- 
mized. A paragraph which might seem to 
contradict this judgment contains the sen- 
tence that ‘‘it is a good omen that, within 
management circles, there is a growing 
belief that that function of communication 
should not be something separate and apart 
but should be, instead, an integral part 
of leadership at every level."’ I agree with 
that observation; but I submit that it would 
have clarified the tneme of the entire book 
if the author had added further insights into 
what leadership is and how it is persua- 
sively exercised. For a confronting of this 
would have had to consider how persua- 
sion, in which communication is a neces- 
sary factor, is achieved beyond the setting 
forth of that on behalf of which persuasion 
is sought 

Whether it is order-giving, writing 
employee handbooks, administering sug- 
gestion systems, conducting group con- 
ferences or whatever else, how it is done, its 
personal tone, the overtones of attitude 
these are always more important that the 
what from the point of view of getting the 
desired results. 

It surely is true of administrative com- 
munication, as Emerson said it was true of 
character, that ‘‘what you are speaks so 
loudly, I cannot hear what you say.” 
And the aspects of motive, mood and man- 
ner have thus to be continually stressed if 
communication is to come off in desired 
ways. 

One of the ways to prevent the present 
reiteration of the value of communication 
from foundering as a faddist cure-all is to be 
clear about all the psychological attributes 
of the process; and it is upon this one 
feature that I wish this otherwise admirable 


-% 
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and lucid volume might have been more 
explicit. 
Ordway Tead 


Tue EmptoyMENT INTERVIEW IN INDUsTRY. 
By Newell C. Kephart. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York, 1952. 277 pages. 
$4.50 

From the title, one is led to believe 
that finally someone has written a book 
dealing with all the aspects of interviewing 
—analyzing good and bad practices and 
bringing together the most up-to-date 
thinking on this subject. On the contrary, 
there is very little new in the book on inter- 
viewing methods and not much new on 
selection procedures, which is the actual 
subject. 

The book does catalog the various 
selection procedures and discuss them as 
they relate to the whole selection process. 
The interview is treated as one means of 
getting facts, and at the same time in- 
tegrating other employment procedures. 

The value of having a good descrip- 
tion of the job to be filled is emphasized 
as a first requirement. This part of the book 
is well handled, although it seems too spe- 
cific in some instances and too general in 
others. The part about evaluating the appli- 
cant’s past experience is good. At times the 
author seems to be trying to cover more 
territory than he could possibly do in sev- 
eral books of this size. 

The author covers Clinical Psychology 
in one chapter of 34 pages. The discussion 
is quite confusing. A sub-heading states 
“Behavior Patterns Which Can Be Ob- 
served Directly in the Interview’’, and is 
followed by Gait, Facial Expressions, 
Eyes, Posture, Arms and Hands, Legs and 
Feet, Dress, Speech, Paranoia, Introversion- 
Extroversion, Hallucinations, Hostility, 
Hypochondria, Schizophrenia, Alcoholism, 
Drug Addiction, Psychopathic Personality, 
Epilepsy and Psychoneurosis—with case 
studies to boot! Further, as examples of 
how to measure personality, a couple of 


paper and pencil tests are given. The whole 
chapter leaves much to be desired. 

The last two chapters on interviewing, 
and some of the rules for preparation and 
conduct of the interview are useful. Over- 
all, the book may be most helpful to under- 
graduates in college, where the professor 
can keep the students from going too far 
astray. 

The author is Associate Professor of 
Industrial Psychology at Purdue. 


John J. Grela 


How To Hetp Your HusBanp Get AnEAD— 
In His Social and Business Life. By Mrs. Dale 
Carnegie. The Greystone Press, New York, 
1953. 251 pages. $3.00 

This is a book for the wives of execu- 
tives—executives well on their way up the 
ladder, and young fellows just starting. 

Personnel directors and their opinions 
are mentioned several times. Vern L. Elliott 
of the Atlantic Refining Company, Phila- 
delphia, is said to regard women who can't 
break away from familiar places and things 
as a major handicap to a man’s success 
(page 91). On page 118 the unnamed “‘per- 
sonnel director of one of America’s largest 
corporations’ is cited as an executive whose 
wife helps him. On page 67 there is a 
reference to American Brake Shoe’s practice 
of conducting plant tours for wives of em- 
ployees. Valuable suggestions, for which 
husbands were rewarded, are said to have 
come out of such tours. 

Wives have a tremendous influence, for 
better or worse, on their husbands’ success. 
A book like this will do the most good 
when it catches the wife at the beginning 
of her husband's business career. Copies 
might be made available in company li- 
braries for use in connection with indoctri- 
nation courses, and courses for the develop- 
ment of executives and supervisors. The 
book is well written, moves fast, is full 
of names and incident. 

H. M. T. 





Personnel Research 


Reapasitity oF Empioyers’ Letrers IN 
RevaTion TO OccupaTionaL LeveL. By 
Arthur C. MacKinney and James J. Jenkins, 
University of Minnesota. The Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 38, No. 1, February, 
1954, 26-30 

A number of articles have suggested 
the use of readability formulas (such as 
those of Flesch) to control the reading ease 
of employee publications. Flesch uses the 
educational achievement of employees as a 
basis for estimating the level of reading 
comprehension. This paper describes an- 
other procedure to determine the reading 
level of employees. It was thought that the 
readability level of employee-written com- 
munications should reflect the literacy level 
of the men. The authors were also interested 
in determining whether complexity of 
writing will increase with occupational 
level. 

A total of 400 employee-written letters 
were taken at random from the General 
Motors ‘‘My Job Contest."’ These letters 
are probably not typical writing samples 
for these men, but they were written under 
standard conditions and hence were 
uniquely comparable. 

Average sentence length, syllable 
count, and Flesch Reading Ease score was 
determined for each of the letters on the 
basis of a 100-word sample from each letter. 
The letters were classified into four groups 
according to the occupational level of their 
writers: 

1. Salaried, supervisors and clerical 

workers, 

2. Skilled hourly employees, 

3. Semiskilled hourly employees, and 

4. Unskilled hourly employees. 

A table is presented showing the 
percentage of employees in each occupa- 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore Ph.D. 


tional group writing at each reading ease 
level. The results are interpreted as con- 
firming previous readability studies and 
as providing a guide for the preparation of 
industrial communications. 


Tue Errect or HAMMER Size ON EFFICIENCY 
IN THE Task oF Naixinc. By Stewart J. 
Briggs, E. J. McCormick, and N. C. Kep- 
hart, Purdue University. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 38, No. 1, February, 1954, 
1-6. 


On the basis of common sense, the 
hardware salesman will sell a small hammer 
to use with smal] nails and a large hammer 
to use with larger nails. This study was de- 
signed to verify or deny the salesman’s 
judgment on these matters. The investiga- 
tion studied the efficiency of nailing with 
six different hammers, using five sizes of 
finishing nails and five sizes of common 
nails. 

The six subjects were home craftsmen 
without professional carpentering experi- 
ence. The subjects drove a set of three nails 
into a fir 2 x 4 for each of the sixty possible 
hammer and nail combinations. Time was 
the criterion of performance. 

On the face of it this study does not 
seem to be of special significance to person- 
nel workers. The methods used, however, 
are applicable to other research. The ex- 
perimental procedures are described with 
care and include discussion of the following 
important topics: the pilot study, the sub- 
jects, the materials, the warm-up period, 
experimental sequence, the instructions to 
the subject, the make-up of the different 
subgroups, and the statistical treatment of 
the data. Specific recommendations were 
made considering first the hammer, then 
the nail, as the independent variable. 
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Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





PHILADELPHIA FEDERAL PERSONNEL 
Councit met March 31 to talk over the 
evaluating of personnel programs. Boris 
Blai, Jr., civilian personnel officer of the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, de- 
scribed methods used for evaluation of the 
personnel program in his own installation. 
George Macian, chief of the Eastern area 
office, directorate of personnel, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, discussed programs 
from the departmental standpoint. I. L. 
Risen, chief inspection division, 3rd _re- 
gional office, United States Civil Service 
Commission, and Captain Smyth, com- 
manding officer and director United States 
Navy Ship Building Scheduling Activity, 
were also on the panel. The latter dealt 
with evaluating a civil personnel program 


from the standpoint of an agency head. 
The scholarship committee also reported 
at the meeting. Both Temple University 
and the University of Pennsylvania give 
scholarships for post graduate work to 
federal employees. 


Totepo PgersonNgEL Manacers’ Asso- 
c1aTIoN heard Dr. Edison L. Bowers give 
his views on the guaranteed annual wage 
in relation to unemployment compensation 
at the February meeting. Dr. Bowers is 
head of the economics department at Ohio 
State University. He is also head of the 
Governor's advisory committee on unem- 
ployment compensation. In addition he is 
directing a study of the State for Ohio State 
University on employment stabilization in 
relation to a guaranteed annual wage or 
unemployment compensation. Dr. Bowers 
has traveled to many countries to study 
social security plans. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 


Cuicaco met on March 8. Charles L. Dear- 
ing, deputy under-secretary for transporta- 
tion, United States Department of Com- 
merce, spoke on ‘‘Industrial Pensions 
1954.'' While with the Brookings Institute, 
Mr. Dearing conducted a study of indus- 
trial pensions, the results of which will 
appear in book form later this spring. In 
his talk Mr. Dearing touched on the rela- 
tionship between pensions and insurance 
and the changes that are contemplated in 
social security laws. He raised some ques- 
tions as to responsibility for pensions. He 
also discussed the impact on our economy 
of this pension and insurance issue and 
some of the problems of investment of these 
funds. The Association's section on em- 
ployee education and development met 
February 25. Arthur Shedlin of Kottcamp 
and Young, consultants in education and 
training, spoke on ‘Counseling as a Two- 
way Street’’. 

INLAND PgRsONNEL AssociATION, San 
Bernardino, California, practiced role-play- 
ing at the February meeting. The demon- 
stration concerned a common industrial 
problem, that of the disgruntled employee. 
Dick Sensor, who spent five years working 
with this and other related tools at Cal 
Tech., moderated the evening's program. 
Charles Davidson, director of personnel, 
Hunter-Douglas, played the part of the dis- 
gruntled employee. George Whitehead, 
director of industrial relations at Rohr, and 
Leo Kirby, director of training at Kaiser, 
took turns playing the supervisor. 





PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Associ1aTIOoN members in Los Angeles were 
told at a recent meeting that personnel 
work is rewarding but frustrating. Dr. 
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Gilbert Brighouse, professor of psychology 
at Occidental College, did the telling. He 
came up with some constructive suggestions 
for relieving the frustrations: develop emo- 
tional outlets; talk your problems over 
with other people; work on some creative 
hobby or research connected with your 
work; recognize the fact that personnel 
men are teachers and that most people 
want to learn; develop a philosophy; take 
satisfaction in the effort you make to help 
each individual make the most of himself. 





SeaATTLE CHAPTER OF THE PaciFic 
NortHwest PersoNNEL MANAGEMENT As- 
SOCIATION discussed the economic aspects 
of the guaranteed annual wage at the 
February meeting. The discussion was led 
by Philip W. Cartwright, assistant director 
of the Institute of Labor Economics at the 
University of Washington. At the Febru- 
ary meeting a regular feature, involving a 
role-playing presentation of some practical 
problem in personnel administration, was 
inaugurated. Another new program idea 
being used by the chapter is to set aside 
several tables for discussion of specific 
topics during dinner. At the February meet- 
ing interested members used the dinner 
hour to talk over personnel ethics and labor 
relations. 


PERSONNEL MANAGERS CLUB OF THE 
Greater Boston CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
has sent a list of members who are experts 
on certain subjects to all its membership. 
Any member wishing advice or information 
is free to consult with these experts about 
his problems. This sounds like a fruitful 
way to make the most of club membership. 
Twenty-two subjects are listed, ranging 
from employment and testing to blood 
programs, and including training, merit 
rating, Contract negotiating, company out- 
ings, company magazines, and even smok- 
ing at desks. 


CALIFORNIA TRAINING Directors’ As- 


sociATION heard Dr. Marland K. Strasser, 
field representative accident prevention, 
Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, at the February meeting. His topic 
was training programs in traffic accident 
control. A workshop of eight sessions, the 
first held on March 8th, is being offered 
by the Association. The subject is elemen- 
tary phases of training. The Association 
also sponsored a Business Films Show on 
March 1o. The purpose of the show was to 
stimulate the use of films in industry and 
to provide an opportunity for business 
people to view the best and the most re- 
cent motion pictures and sound-slide films 
available for use in the fields of salesman- 
ship, employee training, indoctrination, 
safety and economic education. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
or San Dirco talked about the personnel 
worker as a researcher at the February 
meeting. Dr. Ivan McCollom, professor of 
industrial psychology, San Diego State 


College, led the discussion. He attempted 


to answer such questions as—do you know 
how to state your problem; do you know 
how and where to gather your data; can 
you analyze and interpret data so that you 
come up with answers to your personnel 
problems; are there short cuts which are 
reliable; will your thinking as a researcher 
make money for your boss? 


Ontario Society or TRAINING DiREc- 
TORS were instructed in the use and misuse 
of audio-visual aids at the February meet- 
ing. The instructor was Ken King, per- 
sonnel assistant, training, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. Dr. G. H. Guest spoke 
on the use of the case method of instruc- 
tion in Canadian Industries, Limited at the 
January meeting. Dr. Guest said that there 
are three phases to the case method: 1) 
analysis of a case, preferably several days 
before discussion; 2) group discussion in 
which experience and ideas are pooled and 
polished; 3) post-discussion. Dr. Guest 
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warned that the classroom case method of 
training was a tool only and not a sub- 
stitute for on-the-job training and ex- 
perience. The most effective way of making 


possible the development of personnel is 
the conscious coaching of subordinates by 
their immediate superiors. C.I.L. believes 
this is a line, not a staff, responsibility. 


Attending the Conferences 





A 12-Weex RetTIREMENT-PLANNING 
SEMINAR FOR Executives, designed to 
facilitate the transition from active employ- 
ment to retirement, was conducted at New 
York University, starting February 25. The 
seminar was sponsored jointly by the 
University's Division of General Education 
and School of Education. The group met 
for round-table sessions from 7 to 9 on 
Thursday evenings. Both group and in- 
dividual counseling methods were utilized, 
according to the director of the seminar, 
Dr. Alonzo F. Myers. Cooperating with 
Dr. Myers, professor and chairman of the 
department of higher education at the 
School of Education, was a staff of con- 
sultants who advised on health, financial 
and investment counseling, insurance and 
annuities, where to live, and how to con- 
tinue as a useful citizen. 

HumMaAN Retations at Work was the 
subject of a one-day conference held at the 
University of Wisconsin April 24 by the 
Industrial Management Institute. On March 
2 the Institute had a one-day conference 
for training managers. The subject was 
“Developing Good Communications in an 
Organization.’’ The conference leader was 
Martin S. Firth, who is at present concerned 
with organization and management de- 
velopment in R. R. Donnelley and Sons. 
Discussed were such subjects as what is good 
communication, what part can group train- 
ing play in developing good communica- 
tions, how to use group development tech- 
niques, and what do we need to build into 
an organization for good communication. 





Tue INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


PERSONNEL WomeEN held its fourth annual 
conference April 28-May 1 in New York. 
Julius J. Manson, district director of the 
New York State Board of Mediation, put 
on a demonstration, with audience partici- 
pation, of labor arbitration. A panel dis- 
cussion was featured at another session. 
The topic was relations between industry 
and the high school and college placement 
bureaus. At the final dinner meeting Dr. 
Lillian Gilbreth keynoted the program for 
the year ahead. 


ADMINISTRATION AND 
ManaGeriAL DeveLopMent will be dis- 
cussed at the seventh annual summer con- 
ference conducted by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section of the California Institute of 
Technology at Pasadena. Supervision of 
engineering, scientific, and technical em- 
ployees, management and supervision of 
office personnel are scheduled for June 20th 
through June 25th. Selecting and apprais- 
ing employees, wage and salary administra- 
tion, come up June 27th through July 2nd. 
Conference leaders include Dr. Gilbert 
Brighouse, chairman, department of psy- 
chology, Occidental College; L. Clayton 
Hill, professor of industrial relations, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Jay L. Otis, director 
of the research and service center, Western 
Reserve University; Paul Pigors, associate 
professor of industrial relations, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and Robert 
D. Gray, professor of economics and indus- 
trial relations, and director, industrial 
relations section, California Institute of 
Technology. 


PERSONNEL 


ARBITRATION—THE FINAL STEP IN THE 
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Grievance Procepure was the subject of 
a conference on labor-management arbitra- 
tion held in February at the school of law, 
University of Southern California. It was 
sponsored by the University of Southern 
California, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Los Angeles 
Central Labor Council, the Greater Los 
Angeles C.1.0. Council, the Los Angeles 
Bar Association, and the Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Association. The ar- 
bitration proceeding was described by 
Robert Kingsley, dean, school of law, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. James P. 
Mitchell, secretary of-labor gave the ad- 
dress at the luncheon. 

InpusTRIAL MeEpIcINE Is THE SUBJECT 
of a symposium to be conducted at the 
University of Oklahoma School of Medicine 
May 20-21 in Oklahoma City. The program 
is one of several activities spearheading the 
inclusion of industrial medicine in the 
curriculum of the school. The meeting repre- 


sents an effort toward bringing together 
industry, medicine, law, safety engineering 
and industrial relations for joint discussions 
of topics pertinent to these groups. Among 
the speakers are: Dr. Earl D. McBride, 


Oklahoma City; W. H. Seymour, vice 
president of the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, Boston; Dr. Stewart G. Wolf Jr., 
Oklahoma City; Dr. Kieffer Davis, Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma, and Dr. Jean S. Felton, 
Oklahoma City. 


ForumMs, CONFERENCES AND WorK- 
sHops are conducted by the management 
center at Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. A human relations conference 
for supervisors was held February 15-19. 
Professor G. Nadler, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, addressed the production 
managers forum February 22. At the train- 
ing directors forum, March 2, supervisory 
and middle management training was de- 
scribed by Arthur M. Doty, director, educa- 
tion and training, Aluminum Corporation 
of America, Pittsburgh 


Appointments and Promotions 





Ricnarp P. Brown has joined General 
Foods as manager of field services in the 
company’s personnel administration de- 
partment. The announcement was made by 
Samuel L. H. Burk, director of personnel 
administration. Mr. Brown's activities will 
include personnel and industrial relations 
work. Mr. Brown was most recently as- 
sociated with Dresser Industries, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas, as director of personnel, 
and with Clark Brothers, a subsidiary, as 
assistant to the president. Prior to that he 
held positions with the U. S. Steel Com- 
pany and the Pennsylvania Railroad. Mr. 
Brown graduated from Lafayette College 
with a B.S. degree. He is a member of the 
Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment, the American Institute of Manage- 
ment, and the American Arbitration So- 
ciety. 


Dr. Dwayne Orton has been ap- 
pointed editor of Think Magazine and IBM 
educational consultant by the International 
Business Machines Corporation. Dr. Orton 
is a graduate of the University of Redlands, 
with a Master's degree from the College 
of the Pacific. He taught at Baylor College 
and the College of the Pacific before be- 
coming Dean of the General College at 
Pacific and then going on to the Presidency 
of Stockton College, which he organized 
and served for six years. He holds honorary 
degrees from the University of Redlands, 
Tusculum College, and St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, which recognized his ‘‘breaking 
new trails and shaping new trends in educa- 
tive fields."’ Dr. Orton was the first pro- 
fessional educator to be named director of 
education at IBM. During his tenure the 
various IBM schools have been knit closely 
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into a consistent and comprehensive pat- 
tern. Since 1942 course enrollments have in- 
creased from 42,427 to 74,404 in 1952; 
many developments in visual education, 
educational research and testing, functional 
instruction in machine and engineering edu- 
cation have been instituted; management de- 
velopment study programs, and Master's 
degree curricula in advanced engineering 
education have been established. 





Tue Execrric Strorace Battery Com- 
PANY, Philadelphia, appointed three execu- 
tives to industrial relations posts recently. 
R. E. Wright, director of industrial rela- 
tions, has announced that Thomas A. 
Golden, a native Philadelphian and former 
manager of Exide's Chicago plant, has been 
made industrial relations director in charge 
of Philadelphia operations. In his new 
position he will be responsible for personnel 
at the firm's two Philadelphia manufac- 
turing plants. Golden joined Exide in 1918 
and his appointment as Chicago personnel 
manager in 1947 followed other positions 
of increasing responsibility. Charles R. 
Riley, Philadelphia safety director since 
1945, has been selected to replace Golden 
as Chicago personnel manager. William M. 
Pallies has been appointed Philadelphia 
safety director. Formerly he was director 


of the company’s industrial hygiene pro- 
gram. 


THe AMERICAN MANAGEMENT Asso- 
TION has announced the appointment of 
John E. Binns as director of public relations 
and executive assistant and of James M. 
Black to succeed him as manager of the 
personnel division. Mr. Binns’ new position 
was created because of the growing responsi- 
bilities and demands upon the top officials 
of the 17,c0o-member educational business 
association in matters involving member- 
ship relations and public relations. Mr. 
Binns came to the A.M.A. from Jefferson 
Chemical Company, Inc., where he was 
manager of industrial and public relations. 
He also taught personnel relations at 
Temple University and worked on employee 
attitude surveys and supervisory training 
for the consulting firm of Management 
Evaluation Services, Inc. Other positions 
he has held include those of employment 
manager for Campbell Soup Company and 
personnel manager of May's Landing Water 
Power Company. As personnel division 
manager Mr. Black will be responsible for 
program planning of the association's 
conferences and seminars in the personnel 
field. For the past five years he has been 
director of public relations for the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Cleveland. 


What’s New in Publications 





Wuat Happens Wuen You'Re OUT OF 
Work during a period of prosperity? Joseph 
W. Garbarino attempts to answer this 
question in The Unemployed Worker During a 
period of ‘’ Full’’ Employment, put out by the 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California. The pamphlet is a reprint 
from a source book on unemployment in- 
surance in California. The print is very fine 
indeed, and the footnotes and charts fre- 
quent. The author concludes that “‘In the 
absence of compulsion, the problem of 


eliminating unemployment is not entirely 
one of assuring an adequate level of ag- 
gregate demand but must include positive 
procedures involving the manipulation of 
social attitudes and the provision of train- 
ing opportunities for considerable segments 
of the labor force."’ The dial of a readability 
meter, if there were such a device, would 
no doubt register a protest to this pamphlet, 
but the stuff is there and the information is 
worthwhile for those of you who like a 
challenge. The pamphlet is available from 
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the Institute of Industrial Relations, 201 
California Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California. 


Apvice Asout Cargers 1s Given by 
Norman Feingold in How To Choose that 
Career. The pamphlet is published by the 
Bellman Publishing Company, and is one 
of a series of self-help booklets. Dr. Fein- 
gold is executive director, Jewish Voca- 
tional Service of Greater Boston. The 
pamphlet helps youngsters to cope with the 
problem of military service, and does a very 
useful job of presenting the positive side 
of the picture. The student is shown how, 
by carefully planning his years in the Serv- 
ice, he can help to forward his’ civilian 
career. Both military and industrial recruit- 
ing officers should be grateful for this publi- 
cation. It is available from The Bellman 
Publishing Company, P. O. Box 172, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass., for one dollar. 

How to Make Sreet is lucidly ex- 
plained in The Story of Granite City Steel, a 
new pamphlet put out by the Granite City 
Steel Company, Granite City, Illinois. A 
brief history is followed by descriptions of 
the raw materials, the actual steelmaking, 
the transition to the mills, hot mill rolling 
and cold mill rolling. Clear diagrams in two 
colors are accompanied by pictures of the 
process diagramed. The company products 
are described and assorted statistics pre- 
sented. A nice public relations pamphlet. 


A Capsute Course is described in a 
small leaflet, Economic Facts of Life Employee 
Program, sent out by the American Economic 
Foundation. A 3-hour film-discussion pro- 
gram is outlined in the leaflet. The course 
calls for three one-hour periods. The recom- 
mended number of participants is about 
twenty. It is suggested that the leader be 
of the same work level as the group. Leaders 
and attendees are on an entirely voluntary 
basis, and sessions should be held on com- 
pany time for maximum attendance, says 


the leaflet. Motion pictures are used in each 
session to set forth certain simple facts. 
Easel-mounted flip-charts are used to stimu- 
late and guide discussion. The first period 
is on the role of tools and the freedom to 
use them; the second, on the customer is 
boss, and the five costs of doing business; 
the third on who gets our customer's dol- 
lar and why? The package includes films, 
charts, and printed material. The rental 
charge is $50.00 for the entire program unit. 
Further information may be obtained from 
The American Economic Foundation, 295 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Tue Use or Osjective Tests would 
contribute materially both in the selection 
and placement of newspapermen, according 
to a study made on two large midwestern 
dailies. The study was made by C. Harold 
Stone and published originally in the fall 
issue of the Journalism Quarterly. It has now 
been reprinted as a pamphlet by the maga- 
zine. Dr. Stone is research associate and 
associate professor of psychology in the 
Industrial Relations Center at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The study deals with 
verbal linguistic ability, measures of vo- 
cabulary, clerical aptitude, vocational in- 
terests, and rating on advertising key. 
It is available from the Journalism Quar- 
terly, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 


A List or Sprinc Booxs has been 
sent out by Columbia University Press, in- 
side an appropriately carefree cover that 
has wiggly writing on a mauve color. 
Titles of interest to personnel people in- 
clude, Relation of the State to Industrial Ac- 
tion and Economics and Jurisprudence, a book 
composed of two essays by Henry Carter 
Adams; Job Property Rights, a study of the 
job controls of the international typograph- 
ical union, by Arthur R. Porter, Jr.; and 
Industry in the Pacific Northwest and the 
Location Theory by Edwin J. Cohn. Further 
information may be had from the Columbia 
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University Press, 2970 Broadway, New 
York 27. 


PERIODICALS 


WHAT ARE THE OBJECTIVES OF THE 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR, asks an article 
in the February Foreman’s Digest. Who is 
he for? What changes in status are facing 
him, and why? The article, ‘‘Personnel 
Administrator at the Cross-roads’’ was 
written by John Post, manager of industrial 
relations, Continental Oil Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas. In the article Mr. Post reports 
on a capsule survey he made in cooperation 
with AMA to determine how a relatively 
small sample of chief executives and indus- 
trial relations managers appraised the 
personnel administrative function. Ac- 
cording to the survey most chief executives 
say they maintain an industrial relations 
department because they recognize that the 
personnel aspect of business constitues a 
very important activity. The industrial 
relations manager is usually considered a 
member of the top management who is 
generally consulted on personnel policy 
and in the development of company goals. 
There was a predominate concern for super- 
visory training and communications. The 
understanding of the impact of change on 
behavior is about the most complex and 
intriguing thing to which the personnel 
administrator can devote his mind energies, 
Mr. Post believes. George Brenn is editor of 
the Foreman's Digest. His address is 18 
South Dean Street, Englewood, N. J. 

PERSONNEL CONFLICT WITH MaNnace- 
MENT is discussed in an article by George 
C. §. Benson which appears in the January 
Public Personnel Review. Dr. Benson is 
president of Claremont Men's College. He 
feels that the policeman view of personnel 
administration has survived because of 
original and fundamental conflicts between 
the civil service and the spoils systems. The 
article, which is called ‘‘The Personnel 
Man and Management Team’’ concludes 


/ 


that the public personnel man can be one 
of the most important people in helping 
the government cut expenses. But he can 
do it only if he will be part of the manage- 
ment team. To do this, he must be realistic; 
organize his staff on a basis comparable to 
those he serves; be a leader, not a wall- 
flower; live with management; minimize 
clerical activities; and concentrate on build- 
ing up the quality of service in his 
jurisdiction. The Public Personnel Review is 
published quarterly by the Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Canada. 
The editorial offices are at 1313 East 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill. Subscription rates are 
$6.50 per year. Kenneth O. Warner and 
J. J. Donovan are the editors. 


Tue Dutizs AND TRAINING oF Forz- 
MEN are described in an article by M. Kan- 
gan, industrial services division, depart- 
ment of labor and national service. The 
article was in the December issue of the 
Bulletin of Industrial Psychology and Personnel 
Practice, which is published in Australia. 
The article reports on two studies made in 
engineering establishments—one in the 
heavy metals industry employing about 
soo people, and the other in light engi- 
neering employing about 250. Some con- 
clusions that came out of the study are that 
foremen generally see production as their 
main objective and to them the pressing 
problems are those which seem directly to 
affect production figures. A course on human 
relations may appear unreal to a foreman 
when he has constant troubles concerning, 
say, poor equipment or raw materials. It is 
further advisable to ensure that senior 
executives to whom the foremen look for 
guidance know what the course is about and 
participate in a follow-up to encourage them 
to apply newly acquired knowledge, and, 
perhaps more important, assist them to 
understand its relevance to particular prob- 
lems. 
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Looking Over the Employee Magazines 


AmericAN Brake SHok Company, 
New York, publishes an attractive 20-page 
magazine, the Brake Shoe News. It is pub- 
lished by the advertising department for 
the employees. Walter Anderson is the 
editor. The February issue bears a picture 
of the new president of the company, 
Kempton Dunn, on the cover, and also 
features an article about him. Another 
article called ‘‘Good Neighbors’’ describes 
with pictures and text the ways in which 
the company fits into the economy of more 
than forty different communities. An amus- 
ing double-spread cartoon announces the 
snafu safety contest with prizes of from five 
to fifty dollars. Contestants are to study 
the cartoon and list the number of hazards 
shown, explaining how to correct them. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIs BANK gets out 
a good-looking magazine called Columns. 
S. A. Jackson is the editor. It takes two 
pages in the middle of the book to picture 
the 750 persons with service records of 25 
years or more who attended a banquet to 
salute that service. A nice gesture, and it 
looks like fun. The magazine is devoted 
exclusively to the activities of employees in 
the various departments, with appropriate 
snapshots. 

H. P. Hoop anp Sons, INnc., a New 
England dairy company, publishes the 
Spotlight. Dora L. Anderson, manager of 
employee information and Peggy Lordan 
form the editorial staff. The magazine is 
running a series of five articles on the ob- 
jectives of the company. The first is titled 
‘So This is Hood’s’’ and shows the Hood 
organization through the eyes of a cus- 
tomer. Four pages of pictures tell the story 
effectively. A consumer and her family are 
shown with the Hood products they use 
during one week, and then are pictured 
touring the plant. An unusual feature in 
the January-February Spotlight is ‘Fifteen 


Years for the Spotlight’’ which includes a 
summary in diary form of subjects spot- 
lighted in the magazine during that time. 


PHILADELPHIA Gas Works gets out a 
handsome 36-page magazine, The P.G.W. 
News. E. M. Miller is the editor. It is 
generously illustrated with photographs. 
There are news items about the employees 
and the employees’ association, and arti- 
cles about employees who are doing interest- 
ing things in their spare time, like build- 
ing houses with their own hands. The 
magazine is also used to communicate 
official bulletins. A recent one, for instance, 
is about customer inquiries regarding house 
heating. The proper procedure for handling 
such inquiries is given. Descriptions of new 
company products are also carried. The 
company also publishes a four-page news 
sheet for dealers, The Matchless Merchan- 
diser. Jack Short is the editor. 


Puiitco CorPORATION PLANTs IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA and vicinity publish the Philco 
News for employees. J. N. Hunsberger, Jr. 
is the editor. Mark Lutz is the associate 
editor. The 12-page magazine is composed 
largely of photographs of employees and 
their families. Short news items, rather 
than longer articles are featured. A notice 
to newlyweds, for instance, reminds them 
to add husband or wife to the hospitiliza- 
tion contract. The Philco school plan for 
increasing skills is described in a recent 
issue. The company, under this plan, divides 
the cost of tuition with any of its employees 
who seek self-improvement after working 
hours by taking additional school work 
approved of by the personnel department. 
When courses are completed students sub- 
mit their grades to the personnel depart- 
ment and receive partial reimbursement for 
tuition. Some employees take courses which 
give credit toward college degrees, while 
others study subjects related to their work 
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Gutr Oi Corporation AND GULF 
Rerininc Company publish the Orange Disc 
bi-monthly for employees and shareholders. 
Donald C. White is the editor. The address 
is Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. The 
July-August ‘53 number is composed of a 
nice variety of articles dealing with events, 
industries, or processes related to the com- 
pany product, such as “‘This Business of 
Drycleaning,’” and “‘The Age of the Fly- 
ing Machine,"’ and people connected with 
the company, such as “The Engineer 
Turned Curator,’’ and ‘‘Dartmouth College 
Honors Its Oil Industry Pioneers.’ In the 
same issue there is an informative photoquiz 
on oil. Departments give headline news 
about employees in the news, and news of 
service men. Disc-losures gives behind-the- 
scenes comment on the authors of articles 
in the magazine, photographs, or other 
interesting subjects connected with putting 
the magazine together. 

Tue Reapinc Company publishes a 
monthly, the Reading Railroad Magazine. 
Irwin L. Gordon is the editor. The address 
is Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The October issue congratulates the Ameri- 
can Can Company on its latest addition, 
the new plant at Lemoyne, Pa. Two pages of 
pictures of the plant are carried in the issue. 
Another picture-story describes the launch- 
ing of the Lehigh, newest member of the 
Reading marine fleet. The lead article is by 
William I. Woodcock, Jr., vice president 
and general counsel, Reading Company, 
on developments in railroad law during the 
past year. 

WestINGHOusE Evectric CorPORATION 
puts out something a little different by 
way of a house organ. The Service Beacon is 
published exclusively for the men who 
service Westinghouse home appliances. 
The magazine goes to about 17,000 dealer 
and distributor service men. The purpose 
of the publication is to give these men im- 


portant service information which has not 
been published in service manuals, and to 
encourage them to do a better job of servic- 
ing. F. D. Kaiser is the editor, 246 East 
Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio. Pertinent 
cartoons as well as photographs illustrate 
the magazine. Awards and contests are 
announced. Typical articles are, ‘‘Correct 
Use is Important for Proper Laundromat 
Operation,’ ‘“Westinghouse Testing Pro- 
gram Reduces Transit Damage,’’ and ‘‘Out 
of the Tool Kit.’ The magazine looks like 
an indispensable tool for the Westinghouse 
service men. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Personnet Director: Desires opportunity in personnel 
administration or training. Experience in educational and 
office administration, teaching and research. Doctorate in 
personnel. Prefer middle west or southwest. Present salary 
$7200. Reply Box 280. 


PersonngL: | have an M.A. and 6 years experience in case- 
work, testing and psychological consultation. I desire a 
personnel situation with a human relations emphasis. Write 
Box 281. 


Personnet, Secection, Evatuation, Trainino, and Re- 
SEARCH: 15 years experience in industry and government in 
U. S. and abroad. Ph.D. in Psychology. Presently employed 
but available. Reply Box 282. 


Personnev Reszarcn Psycnovooist: Desires position of con- 
sulting type possibly wich opportunities for overseas assign- 
ments. Considerable responsible experience in this country 
and abroad. Married, no children. Ph.D. Available with one 
month's notice. Interview or resume on request. Reply Box 
283. 





HELP WANTED 


Tramnino Manaoer: A large iemmnesiendl transportation 
organization desires to add a well qualified man to its 
training staff. The primary duties of the position are the 
development and implementation of management training 
programs. Industrial training experience is required. In 
addition, line supervisory experience is preferred. Please 
state full particulars as to experience, academic training and 
salary expected. Reply Box 276. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Personnet ApMiInistraTion-HosprraL ADMINISTRATION : Over 
three years experience as psychologist and personnel officer 
in general medical hospital. Total five years experience in 
broad personnel program. M.A. degree in psychology. Age 
34. Will relocate. Reply Box 26s. 


Lapor Rexations Assistant: 814 years diversified experience 
includes: analysis of wage and salary rates, job classification 
systems, and other labor data; research and advice to parties 
on content and administration of labor contracts, settlement 
of specific disputes and grievances, formulation of personnel 
and labor relations policies, and interpretation of labor 
legislation; writing and editing statistical and expository 
labor relations bulletins and other labor education materials 
directed both to management and labor. M.A. Sociology, 
minors psychology and economics, Colorado College, Phi 
Beta Kappa. Career woman, age 35, single, excellent health; 
willing to relocate and travel; available on short notice. Full 
resume on request. Salary open. Reply Box 268. 


Inpusrriat Recations: BA, MBA. 2 years labor relations 
consulting plus some experience as Personnel Manager, Staff 
Assistant and in training work. Published book and articles 
on Industrial Relations subjects. Desire position in union rela- 
tions or wage and salary administration with growing firm. 
Reply Box 269. 


Personne, AvministraTion: A valuable assistance or staff 
member. 7 years experience in interviewing, testing, coun- 
seling, and placement. Stable, progressive employment his- 
tory. Now doing graduate study in personnel administration. 
Available in June. Married, one child. Prefer Virginia, North 
Carolina, or adjacent states. Reply Box 270. 


Recrnation Director: Available for company-community 
recreation development. Experience in all phases of em- 
ployee, community, and youth leisure time activities; with 
organizational, administrative, and supervisory abilities. 
M.S.W. degree in Group Work and Recreation. Age 37, mar- 
ried. Resume at your request. Reply Box 271. 


InpusraiaL Revations, Pant on Centrat Srarr: 5 years 
diversified plant and central experience with one medium 
size national manufacturer. Education-Training, labor rela- 
tions, safety, employment, benefit plans, etc. Writing ability. 
Adaptable and mature. B.A., Yale. IR. Graduate Work. 


Married. Seek flexible assignment with medium size con- 
cern. Living near New York City. Will relocate near other 
metropolitan areas. Reply Box 272. 


INpustriaL Revations. Staff level experience as Personnel 
Administrator in Electronics Industry. Prior training and ex- 
perience in all phases of Federal and State Labor Law ad- 
ministration. Age 33, IR Degree. Prefer West Coast where 
currently employed. Reply Box 273. 


Pension & Watrare Prawn Apmunistrrator: Interested in 
position as assistant to busy executive in charge of pension 
and welfare activities. 15 years experience with pension and 
welfare plans derived from employment with Social Security 
Administration and leading life insurance company. B.S. 
and M.B.A. from Wharton School; majored in industrial 
relations and industrial management. Age 37, veteran, 
married, two children. Present salary $7,000. Reply Box 274. 


InpustriaL RetaTions on Personnet AssisTANT: 2 years 
experience as industrial engineer, 2 years experience in 
personnel research, M.A. degree in industrial and labor 
relations desires position with good future. Salary $5,000. 
Reply Box 275. 


Prrsonnet-INpustriat Revations: Young practical executive 
and Personnel Psychologist with 4 years of responsible 
Industrial Relations and Consulting experience secks new 
challenge. Education: B.A. Personnel Administration, 
Psychology; M.A. Labor Relations: Ph.D. candidate in 
Industrial Psychology. Proven record of accomplishments. 
Resume available on request. Reply Box 277. 


Orrertno: Experience, Education, Stick-to-itiveness, Po- 
tential. Presently employed as Assistant Personnel Manager 
responsible for recruitment, placement, minor grievances, 
employee relations, counseling, job evaluation, etc. Secking 
permanent connection with challenge, opportunity to 
serve, learn and develop as the primary elements. 30 years, 
BA Psychology, Personnel Administration. Metropolitan 
New York-New Jersey area. Reply Box 278. 


InpustriaL Reations: Capable of Assuming Manager's 
Duties for Small or Medium-Sized single plant manu- 
facturer. Would also consider key staff position. 4 years 
experience all phases both large and small employers. 
Manager 244 years for metal fabricator, 450 employees. 
Age 28, I.R. Degree. Reply Box 279. 


Personne, Manaoer Avaitasie: Because of a change in our 
organizational structure, we have available a personnel man- 
ager whom we highly recommend. Experience in Labor Re- 
lations (including contract writing and contract negotia- 
tions), Wage and Salary Administration, Job Evaluation, 
Merit Rating, and setting up and supervising Personne! De- 
partment. Mature judgment, exceptional intelligence, keen 
perception of human relations, and unusual capacity for 
work. Contact the Comprrotier, Caicaco Carpsoarp Com- 
pany, 1240 N. Homan Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois. EVerglade 
4-3700. 


See other ads on pages 16 and 39. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this page at 15 cents a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 10% off for three insertions or more. Average 
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Research in 
Personnel Problems 


Journal of 


Applied 
Psychology 


Contains reports of original in- 
vestigations in the fields of per- 
sonnel selection, training, place- 
ment, transfer, and promotion in 
business, industry, and govern- 
ment; illumination, ventilation, 
and fatigue in industry; job anal- 

ysis, description, classification, 
ie evaluation; and measurement 
of morale of executives, super- 
visors, ox employees, 


ws 
Subscription, $7.00; single 
copies, $1.50 
* 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. Cc. 

























A. book eo 
to give or ie ve 
recommend to a 
every 

woman employee 
in your 
organization 


SUCCESS 
SATISFACTION] 
IN YOUR 

OFFICE JOB 


by ESTHER R. BECKER 


Author of 
“Secretaries Who Succeed” 


and 
RICHARD L, LAWRENCE — 


A book of sound secretarial poy- — 
chology for every office worker 
from typist to top secretary, “The 
skillful use of many illustrative — 

episodes makes particularly efee 9 
tive this stimulating study of the - § 
rewards of office work.”—-MaRIAN. 
C. Manvey, Business Libsertens: 
Newark Public Library 


























$2.50 at your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 Bast 33rd Street, New York 16 


You are invited to attend the 


1954 Annual Conference 
of the 


NATIONAL MDUSTRIAL RECREATION 
vanes AOQOUITTOM 


HE National Industrial Recreation Association, a national not-for-profit management organiza- 

tion, invites all interested companies to its Annual Conference in May. Some 400 men and 
women iu charge of employee recreation programs in companies throughout the United Stetes and 
Car.ada will attend four days of concentrated sessions on the proven techniques of this useful em- 
ployee-relations tool. This is the year’s only national conference on employee recreation. 


MORRISON HOTEL 


MAY 23, 24, 25, 26, 1964 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


During the conference, you will have the op- 
portun’ ty of meeting with a select group of na- 
tionally-known industrial recreation experts to 
hear how they conduct their recreation pro- 
grams and to ask advice on any special prob- 
lems in your own company. You will have the 
opportunity to exchange program ideas. 

This is to be a working conference. There will 
be few speakers. Instead, most of the sessions 
will be conducted as round-table discussions 


under a competent leader and a panel of ex- 
perts well-versed in the session subject. Au- 
dience participation will be constantly solicited, 
and it is expected that no one will go home from 
this Conference without the answers to any 
program problems he brings with him. 

It is not necessary to belong to the NIRA to 
attend this meeting. Non-members are welcome 
and will enjoy full privileges, 


e REGISTRATION FACTS e 


Registration Fee. The all-inclusive registration fee 
is $30.00 per person and covers all sessions, two 
luncheons, the Annual Banquet and all scheduled 
entertainment. 


Advance Registration. If at all possible, please 
register in advance, to allow credentials to be pre- 
pared ahead of time, to avoid registration desk con- 
gestion on opening day and to assure hotel accom- 
modations. The NIRA will refund registration fees 
advanced by delegates who are unable at the last min- 
ute to attend. 


Hotel Accomodations. The NIRA has been al- 
lotted rooms at the Morrison Hotel to assign to ad- 
vance registrants. Please therefore do not contact 


hotel direct; instead, indicate room requirements and 
arrival time when sending advance registration. 
Room requests will be confirmed by mail. 

Daily room rates, each with bath, are: single, $5.50, 
$6.50, $8.00, and up; double (double bed), $9.00, $10.00, 
$12.00, and up; double (twin beds), $11.50, $12.00, 
$14.50. 


Where to Register. Send Conference registrations 
and hoteljroom requests to John W. Fulton, Executive 
Secretary, National Industrial Recreation Associa- 
tion, 203 N. Wabash Building, Wabash and Lake 
Sts., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Checks should be made payable to “National Indus- 
trial Recreation Association.” 


* 
For the Information of Non-Member Companies 


*% 
(‘The NIRA was organized by industry in 1941 to serve permanent reference manuals on important recre- 
as a clearing house for employee recreation informa- prs subjects. 
in Chicago, 


tion. Its membershi n to aires interested com- The Association maintains headquarters 
te is composed d of leading ndustrial and commer- Where » staff and ample por bee files stand ready to ; 
advise on any program problem submitted. 


rms throughout the United States and Canada. 
oy return for annual dues based on employment, 

a eee 

Z J 


members are supplied twice each month with bulle- 
[ tins, program ideas and recreation literature, includ- 
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Detailed Conference announcement sent on request 





